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THE LAST OF THE CONFERENCE. 


accordance with general expectation, Turkey has re- 
jected even the very moderate demands to which the 
original pro of the Plenipotentiaries had ultimately 
shrunk ; and the failure of the Conference is thus definitive 
and final. It may be a question whether, even if what has 
been called the irreducible minimum had been accepted, 
the result would have been in any way commensurate with 
the efforts which had been employed to produce it. The 
Turkish Ministers have reason to congratulate themselves 
on a display of firmness throughout the discussions which 
certainly surprised the Governments represented in the 
Conference. It was a mistake to prefer demands which 
could not have been conceded without a surrender of 
en when the Plenipotentiaries had not ascertained 
before that the Turkish Government was disposed to 
yield. The almost Indicrous device of a Belgian occupation 
of Bulgaria involved a virtual liability to protect, by 
the supply of any reinforcements which might become 
necessary, @ garrison which might otherwise have been 
ex to serious danger. When the Conference first 
met it could hardly have been supposed that the 
Powers would be satisfied with the creation of a Mus- 
sulman police force commanded by foreign officers, and 
with a supervision of the Ottoman administration. When 
the history of the — is more fully known, 
it will probably appear that, in its anxiety to prevent war 
by conciliating Russia, the English Government had over- 
looked the possibility of Turkish resistance. The Confer- 
ence had been first proposed in connexion with the armistice 
which practically ended the Servian war. Soon afterwards 
the Russian Government gh a large army in Bess- 
arabia for the a nt purpose of beginning an imme- 
diate invasion. Tt is still doubtful whether the original 
design of war will be prosecuted after delays which may 
perhaps be attributed to the weather and to the incom- 
pleteness of military preparations. General Icnavierr’s 
diplomacy is not habitually so simple and straightforward 
as to s t implicit confidence in his recent moderation. 
The resolutions on which the Plenipotentiaries agreed 
before the opening of the regular Conference would 
haps, if they had been adopted, have compensated 
rr for the cost of mobilizing a large army. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the threat of war could in the first 
instance have been averted by the measures which General 
Ienatigrr was at length, in concert with his colleagues, pro- 
fessedly willing to accept. 

The English Government is believed to have taken the 
aecessary tion of declining beforehand to sign any 
joint document in the nature ofa protest in the event of the 

posals of the Conference being ultimately rejected by the 
Parks. . It would have been highly inexpedient that Russia 
should be apparently charged with the execution of the 
common judgment of Europe. It by no means follows from 
a failure to exact securities for the good administration of 
the Turkish provinces that a Russian war, of which terri- 
torial ion would be the avowed object, should be 
as a desirable alternative. No instance is known 

in which the influence of the Russian Awpassapor at Con- 
stantinople has been used for the reform of any of the 
abuses which prevail in Turkey. The most certain results 
of a Russian conquest would be the prohibition of foreign 
commerce and the withdrawal of the ample religious 
toleration which now prevails. {t may be conjectured that 


the alleged agreement of opinion between the English and 
Russian plenipotentiaries has been exaggerated by General 
IcnaTIEFF’s organs in the Russian and English press. Lord 
Sa.isbury has not been deterred by jealousy or suspicionfrom 
endeavouring to establish a understanding with his 
Russian colleague; but it is highly improbable that. the 
stringency of his demands should have needed to be tem- 
pered by General Icnatierr’s greater liberality. Nothing 
could tend to diminish the influence of England over 
Turkish policy more directly than a supposed complicity 
with Russia. It is perhaps for this reason that Lord 
SatispuRY has been systematically praised for his reliance 
on the good faith of Russia by newspaper Correspondents 
who lose no opportunity of denouncing Sir Henry Exuior 
on grounds which seem to have been suggested at the 
Russian Embassy. It is remarkable that the unauthenti- 
cated reports of the proceedings of the Conference contain 
scarcely any mention of the measures which must be 
adopted for the pacification of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The Christians in those provinces are not liable to the 
candid rebuke which General Ianatierr addressed to the 
Greeks who had not entitled themselves to his good offices 
by accepting his advice that they should rise in insurrection. 
The Servians also have been forgotten, not perhaps by the 
Conference, but by the writers who profess to record its 
proceedings ; yet it must be remembered that the armistice 
will expire in five or six weeks, and that after the 1st of 
March nothing but a Russian declaration of war need pre- 
vent a Turkish occupation of Belgrade. The Plenipoten- 
tiaries wisely adjourned the discussion of the minor 
question whether a small district should be added to the 
Principality. 

It is difficult to understand why the Porte should have 
hesitated to accept the modest substitute for the original de- 
mands of the European Governments. The alieged objec- 
tions are, in accordance with diplomatic usage, probably 
remote from the real motives for refusal. The stipu- 
lation that the Powers should approve of the nomination 
of three or four provincial Governors would have been 
practically innocuous, though it might be theoretically in- 
consistent with the Sunran’s independent sovereignty. 
There can be little doubt that the real appoint- 
ments, whether they are absolute or contingent on 
the approval of the Powers, will be unobjectionable. 
The right of supervision during a limited time may have 
been disagreeable to the Turkish Government ; but it seems 
to furnish no adequate ground for a rupture of the negotia- 
tions. If the proposals had been accepted, and the Russian 
preparations for war abandoned, the Porte would have 
achieved an unexpected success. The affront of the exclu- 
sion of the Turks from the deliberations of a Conference 
assembled in their own capital would have been fully com- 
pensated by- the practical proof of their power to resist the 
combined dictation of Europe. It is true that in the details 
of the negotiation their conduct is open to criticism. Sir 
Wiu1am Harcourt protests with much reason against the 
audacious assertion of Sarver Pasna that the Bulgarian 
insurrection was suppressed without bloodshed. <A 
notorious falsehood is a comparatively harmless form of 
fiction because it has no tendency to deceive; but the 
object of shocking and surprising the Conference is not 
readily intelligible. Sir Harcourt apprehends 
that the Turkish apology or denial is equivalent to 
an avowal of the intention to repeat the Bulgarian 
outrages on occasion, The probability of similar excesses 
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is in truth neither increased nor diminished by any con- 
ventional phrases. It is useless to inquire whether the 
Turkish Ministers feel remorse for the atrocities which 
were permitted or encouraged by their predecessors. They 
can scarcely fail to understand by this time that the crime 
involved a ruinous blunder. But for the massacres, the 
ancient policy of England would not have been reversed ; 
the Conference would never have been held; and perhaps 
the Russian army might not have been mobilized when the 
attempt to organize a Bulgarian insurrection had failed. 
On the formal rejection of the proposals of the Con- 
ference, it is understood that the Plenipotentiarics, in- 
cluding the resident Ampassapors, will leave Constanti- 
nople, but that for the present diplomatic relations 
will not be suspended. Even if no graver consequences 
ensue, the Porte will have little reason to con- 
gratulate itself on a temporary triumph by which 
it will have forfeited its claims to the good offices of 
its natural allies. Ifthe good will of England and Austria 
is alienated, it is not prudent to rely too confidently on 
their interests. It may be natural to yield to the tempta- 
tion of mortifying Russia, if the Porte has ascertained that 
there is no longer any risk of war; but, even on the most 
favourable assumption, it would have been prudentto facilitate 
the retreat of a baffled enemy. It is also doubtful whether 
the ostensible anxiety of Russia to avoid a conflict is either 
genuine or final. On two occasions the Emperor ALEXANDER 
must have resolved on war as the alternative of submission 
to his demands. The despatch of the ultimatum from 
Livadia, by which General Icnatierr was professedly sur- 
ised, had the intended effect both of humiliating the 
orte and of convincing the European Governments that 
Russia was in earnest; but the experiment must have 
been unaccountably rash if the Emprror was not 


prepared to follow up his threat by the advance | 


of his army into Servia. Again, in his reply to 
the address of the Corporation of Moscow, the Emprror 
pledged himself to act alone if the other Powers de- 
clined to enforce the acceptance of demands which they 
might prefer in common. Both at Livadia and at Moscow 
the Emperor and his advisers were fully aware both of the 
difficulties of invasion and of the defects which may 
perhaps impair the efficiency of the Russian army. The 
only new consideration which could have affected the deci- 
sion would have been an intimation that Austria would 
intervene in the quarrel, with or without the eventual sup- 
port of Germany. There is no reason to suppose that any 
communication of the kind has been addressed to the 
Russian Government ; and the possibility of Austrian oppo- 
sition has always been foreseen. The balance of evidence is 
in favour of the fitness of the Russian army to open a cam- 
peign in the spring with reasonable prospects of success. 

e deficiency in the numbers of the mobilized troops has 
been supplied from the levies of other districts; and the 
defects of administration which have probably been dis- 
covered must have been in some degree remedied. The 
Turkish Ministers may have been right in rejecting the 
original proposals, which had been devised for the purpose 
of satisfying the supposed exigencies of Russia. They have 
been culpably imprudent if they have drawn from General 
Ignatierr’s unexpected moderation the inference that they 
may safely set Russia at defiance, while they at the same 
time offend all the Governments of Europe. 


THE PROPOSED ANGLO-RUSSIAN CRUSADE. 


Kags proposal of a declaration of war against Turkey in 
consequence of the rejection of the demands of the 
Conference is so extravagant that it will probably be re- 
pudiated or explained away by its rash and hasty advo- 
cates; but the plan throws retrospective light on the 
theories of which it is the natural or logical result. For 
many months after the beginning of the insurrection in 
Herzegovina the English Government discountenanced or 
rejected all the numerous projects of direct interference. 
e Bulgarian outrages first created a moral right of re- 
monstrating against Turkish misgovernment, and the 
popular agitation, stimulated by Mr. Guapstone and some 
other members of the Opposition, undoubtedly influenced 
the policy of the Ministers. The despatch in which Lord 
Dersy reproached the Porte with its toleration of the 
massacres, and demanded specific measures of reparation, 
offered a large instalment of their demands to the philan- 
thropists ; and it involved the Government and the co 
in a responsibility which threatens to be embarrassing. 


It would be pedantic to deny that intervention in 
the domestic affairs of other countries may in ex- 
ceptional cases be justifiable and expedient; but it is 
necessary both to count the cost beforehand and to obtain a 
reasonable certainty that the satisfaction which is required 
will be attainable. An unpalatable request ought, either in 
public or private transactions, to be backed by some power of 
pressure or coercion. A patron may insist on the submis- 
sion of a client by the alternative of withdrawing his pro- 
tection, and it is a simple course to enforce a requisition by 
a threat of litigation, or, in national affairs, of war. In the 
antumn even the bitterest enemies of the Turks would 
have shrank from advising the English Government to 


make war without a pretext of offence on an ancient ally ; 
| but Lord Dersy may have reasonably thought that 
| England was entitled to expect grateful deference from 

the Porte. If Hosart Pasna is well informed, the rejec- 
|tion by the Porte of the proposals of the Conference 

has been caused by the impression that the Conference 
'was guided by the ancient enemy of Turkey, with the 
‘assent of the friend who had hitherto been trusted. In the 
| opinion of the Apmrirat, the counsels of England would 
| have readily been followed but for the rumour persistently 
circulated by the partisans of Russia that Lord SaLispury 
was cordially united in policy with General IcnaTizFr. 
It was impossible to exercise influence without rely- 
ing either on an implied promise or on a corresponding 
threat. If itwas once ascertained that the English Govern- 
ment would in no contingency aid Turkey against 
Russia, it was idle to expect concessions for which no equi- 
valent was offered, Enthusiastic partisans of Russia orof the 
Siavonic subjects of Turkey plausibly contend that, as the 
English Government held out no hope to the Turks, it 
must have relied on fear, or, in other words, must have 
been ready to go to war. The difference between politicians 
and zealots is illustrated by the illogical hesitation with 
which Sir W. Harcourr and other Liberal speakers stop 
short of a paradoxical, outrageous, and unavoidable conclu- 
sion. 

It has not been the practice of England or of any other 
Power to undertake at its own risk the correction of mis- 
government or the punishment of cruelty in other coun- 
tries. English opinion was more entirely unanimous on 
the conduct of Russia during the last Polish insurrection 
than even on the recent events in Turkey. Lord PatmeEr- 
ston’s Government even made an abortive attempt to 
secure some degree of clemency and justice for the Poles; 
but when the Russian Government positively rejected foreign 
intercession, it was never proposed to suspend diplomatic re- 
lations. The benevolent agitators who now urge a gratuitous 
war against Turkey probably shared in 1863 the indignation 
of their countrymen against Russia ; but the task of compel- 
ling a great Empire to observe the rules of humanity was 
too onerous and too dangerous to be contemplated even by 
popular speakers. At an earlier period, when Mr. Grap- 
STONE denounced the cruelties of Ferpinanp IV. of Naples, 
no political party suggested an interference which, as 
applied to a petty potentate, would have been easy and 
effective. The ostensible object of the Conference at Con- 
stantinople was to provide remedies against the misgovern- 
ment of the Christians in certain Turkish provinces. Lord 
Dersy formerly warned the authors of the Anprassy Note 
ang the Berlin Memorandum that interference in the 
domestic administration of Turkey would be difficult. 
Thus far there is little reason to question the sound- 
ness of a judgment which has since been changed or 
overruled. It is true that the Plenipotentiaries had 
apparently an instrument at their disposal which had 
not been constructed at the date of the earlier nego- 
tiations. They could point to the Russian armaments, 
and the English Government could announce that obsti- 
nacy would justify an abandonment of Turkey to its fate. 
As it happened, the Turks refused to be frightened, espe- 
cially as it became doubtful whether a Russian invasion 
was really impending. It is not desirable to correct pre- 
vious miscalculations and unexpected miscarriages by the 
gigantic blunder of an unprovoked attack upon Turkey. 

The peacemongers and the rest of the pugnacious faction 
which proposes to resort to arms on the failure of the nego- 
tiations have been more than once reminded that they are 
proposing to follow the untoward precedent of Navarino. 
At present, as in 1827, the destruction of the Turkish fleet 
would greatly facilitate a Russian invasion of Turkey; nor 
is there any reason to believe that the Bosniaus and Bulga- 
rians would profit by a Russian a more than they pro- 
fited fifty years ago; but, in truth, the mistake which was 
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committed at Navarino was not analogous in wanton temerity 
to the proposed repetition of the exploit. The Convention 
which resulted in the destruction of the Turkish fleet was 
formed by England, France, and Russia to prevent [praHim 
Pasua from population of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The object was both just and laudable, and the 
objection to the policy of the English Government or to 
the conduct of the Admiral was that the result might pro- 
bably have been obtained without a battle. There is now 
no question of destroying the Christian inhabitants of 
Bulgaria, or of selling their children, as Isranim threat- 
ened, into slavery. The Porte is prodigal of promises, 
of which some may not improbably be kept. It is true 
that there are no sufficient guarantees for the rights 
of the Sunran’s Christian subjects in default of Euro- 

n intervention; but the prospects of the Bulgarian 

hristians are better at this moment than during 
any part of the long period of Mr. Gutapsrone’s 
tenure of office, when it never occurred to him or to his 
colleagues that an English fleet ought to be employed in 
extorting concessions from the Porte. The advocates of 
war must be prepared to insist on some kind of occupation 
of Bulgaria; but they have perhaps not foreseen that, if 
their plan is adopted, the province must be handed over to 
a Russian army. There are no English troops disposable 
for the purpose ; and Germany, Austria, France, and Italy 
would unanimously refuse to undertake the ungrateful 
task of coercion. The hesitation of Russia would be at once 
overcome by the opportunity of English alliance and co- 
operation. 

Although Turkey is assuredly no match for the combined 
strength of England and of Russia, the first operations of 
the war by land and sea might be attended with difficulties. 
If, the alliance of an ancient friend with 
an inveterate enemy, the Porte refused in the first instance 
to yield, it would be easy to confine the Turkish fleet to 
fortified ports. When this object was accomplished, the 
next step would be less obvious, for it can scarcely be 
proposed by the most benevolent of gen that Con- 
stantinople should be bombarded. ving cleared the 
Black Sea of Turkish ships of war, the English fleet would 
perhaps have done all that a considerate ally would re- 
quire. The restoration to Russia of maritime superiority 
would have removed one of the most serious impediments 
to invasion. The liberation, indeed, of Bulgaria would be 
deferred until the Turks were thoroughly defeated on land. 
In the meantime diplomatie complications would arise 
with Powers which are at least as fully entitled as 
Russia to the respect and regard of English statesmen. 
No other nation, except England as represented at 
public meetings, has felt or affected overwhelming 
sympathy for the misgoverned subjects of Turkey ; 
and indeed all Europe has, in malignant concert, ridiculed 
the agitation which is complacently applauded by mem- 
bers of the English Opposition. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government makes no secret of its disinclination to allow 
a Russian Port pe of the Slavonic provinces of Turkey. 
England, allied with Russia, would become the antagonist 
of Austria, and would contribute to the encouragement of 
disaffection in the provinces which border on Turkey. It 
is not improbable that Germany also may incline to an 
anti-Russian policy; and, on the whole, it may be said 
that an alliance with Russia against Turkey would 
penvar, «4 the friendly relations of England with almost 
every Power in Europe. One certain result of the sed 
policy would be a dangerous misunderstanding with Russia 
if it were proposed that any conquered territory should be 
restored to Parkey. A criminal enterprise which could 
only lead to endless embarrassment might perhaps be con- 
sistent with recent clamour; but it has no other re- 
commendation, It is not worth while to refute the 
sophistical argument that intervention would be advan- 
tageous to Turkey itself. Even if the theory were well 
founded, it would not be the dnty of England to go to 
war for the benefit of the Turks. None of the wars which 
Mr. Bricut in his one-sided speeches habitually denounces 
as unnecessary have been so perversely voluntary as the 
crusade which he or his political allies now recommend. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the elections for the German Parliament 
is one to cause some anxiety, not only to Prince Bis- 


MARCK, but to all Germans who are attached to the political | 


system which Prince Bismarck has done so much to create, 
and which has hitherto seemed to command the support of 
the great body of the people. The total number of the 
Parliament fails a little below four hundred, and in nearly 
seventy instances the voting has been so close that second 
elections will be necessary. Among those definitively elected 
106 National Liberals, or staunch supporters of Prince Bis- 
MARCK, are confronted by 95 Clericals, who on every ques- 
tion will give the CHaNncELLOR as much trouble as possible, 
To the National Liberals may be added 28 Imperialists, 
and on great questions the support may probably be 
reckoned on of 29 Conservatives and 19 Progressists, 
or advanced Ministerialists. Around the 95 Clericals will 
be grouped 10 Poles; and Parliamentary manoeuvres may 
possibly secure the assistance of 10 Socialists and 17 Alsa- 
tians, Particularists, or waverers. The seats for which q 
second election will be necessary will be contested by a 
miscellaneous assortment of candidates, of whom more than 
a third are National Liberals, The probability is that the 
Government will have about a third of the whole Chamber 
pledged to support it, and that on critical occasions it will 
command a respectable majority. But it will not have a 
working majority. It may be attacked, and may have 
difficulty in wearing its old air of triumph under the 
assault. It may an | to carry measures, and find itself 
baffled. How far the recent quarrel of Prince Bismarck with 
the Liberal party on the subject of the Criminal Code has had 
any real weightinthe elections itishard to say. For, although 
the Progressists have made the most of the quarrel, and 
have distinctly raised the question whether Germany 
is to be under the rule of one man who does his best to 
curb those aspirations for genuine liberty which ought to 
be the glory of the new Empire, yet the Progressists have 
not been on the whole successful. They have lost rather 
than gained in numbers. The notion that the general 
policy of the Empire is right, but that Prince Bismarck is 
wrong, and ought to be made the object of popular attack 
until he changes his ways or is replaced by some one who 
will go on much in the same groove, but with more pro- 
nounced Liberal views, does not appear to have much hold 
on the constituencies. Most of the opposition to the Go- 
vernment is of a much more determined kind. Clericals, 
Socialists, and Particularists do not want to give Prince 
Bismarck a wholesome lesson, but to get rid of him and 
his policy altogether, and to change the whole aims or 
subvert the existence of the Empire. However opposed, 
therefore, the sma)l knot of Progressists may be to Prince 
Bismarck, they are far more opposed to his enemies, and 
are quite as likely to be drawn nearer to him as to be 
alienated further from him, And the same may be said of the 
Conservatives. They may not.trust Prince Bismarck very 
much, and in some of their breasts the memory of the 
harsh usage to which Count Arnim was exposed must 
rankle deeply ; but, however little they may like him, 
they are sure to show that they like Clericals and Socialists 
less. 


All accounts agree that by far the most noticeable fea- 
ture of the elections has been the success and the activity 
of the Socialists. They have not, indeed, secured the re- 
turn of many members. It is not the mere return of ten 
Socialists that would have caused what may be described 
as something like a panic in German society. Germany is 
frightened, not because the Socialists have won a great 
number of seats, but because they show themselves to be 
alive in a very unmistakable way. They brought forward 
more than a hundred and twenty candidates. One of their 
successes was gained in Berlin itself. Where they were 
defeated they often made a very good fight, and the 
total number of votes they commanded is calculated 
to have been twice as large as that which they commanded 
at the last elections, The elections are determined by uni- 
versal suffrage, and what has happened now is taken as 
proving that a democratic franchise is gradually leading 
to the growth and triumph of the most dangerous kind of 
democracy. What it is that German Socialists now want 
is not known in any precise way to the world, and is pro- 
bably scarcely known to themselves. But their views 
appear to be substantially the same as those propounded 
by their predecessors in 1848. The main assumption on 
which the Socialist leaders then relied was that capital is 
the accumulation of the spoils of the poor. Land, they 
said, ought not to belong to one man more than to another, 
and the State ought to take possession of it as a general 
trustee, ensuring that every one who will work on it shall 
be able to live comfortably on it. Every one, they asserted 
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in their airy way, is entitled to have all his intellectual 
and physical wants satisfied. To discuss such doctrines is a 
mere waste of time; and it is more useful to consider how 
the near example of Russian Socialism works upon the 
cognate element in Germany. Prince Bismarck long ago 
said that the only dangerous thing about Russia was her 
village communities. What is now going on in Russia 
gives the key to his meaning. There has lately been a 
tumult in a Russian town which is only worth noticing 
because, when the excited students who got it up addressed 
the crowd, they received a support which for a time baffled 
the police. The peasantry of Russia are Socialists by 
tradition, for the system of village communities is only 
Socialism in a barbarous form. Since the emancipation of 
the serfs a long and embittered quarrel has been going on 
between the nts and the proprietors. The peasants 
got some of the land allotted to them, and they complain 
that they have not got enough, and that it is the worst 
bits that have been given them. They clamour for more 
land and for better land. It seems to them that they 
could get richer crops with less labour if they shifted their 
boundaries. In some instances the Government has smiled 
on their demands, and in one province especially it is 
said that the Government has violently dispo land- 
owners in order to shine as the friend of the peasants. 
It is to be observed that the Russian Socialists 
do not start with asking for a perfectly new order of 
things, and with vague theoretical objections to all landed 
property. They have had from time immemorial the 
socialism of village communities, and they assert thut, 
whereas it was conceded that some land should be given 
them, the partition was not afair one. They have a much 
better basis for their claims than their German friends 
have. The Russian Government is only asked to give 
more where it has already given something. But the 
Russian Socialists help and excite their neighbours by 
having on their side thie remote show of justice, or at 
least of something that deserves to be discussed. The 
general cause of the poor against the rich is strengthened 
when some poor have a case against some rich which a 
Government like that of Russia does not consider utterly 
absurd. Socialists in all countries consider themselves 
brothers, and when one section of the brotherhood 
triumphs all are elated. The outbreak of a Socialist revo- 
lution in Russia is generally considered as an event of by 
no means an improbable character, and it is still more 

bable that the Russian Government will go farther than 
it has yet gone in trying to avert revolution by con- 
ciliation. The spectacle of the Czar becoming a patron of 
Socialism is naturally one to which Prince Bismarck is 
not likely to remain indifferent. 

At present, however, the Socialists in Germany suggest 
rather alarm for the fature than immediate apprehension 
of danger. German society is far too solid to be lightly 
shaken, and from a Parliamentary point of view the only 
risk said to be feared is that of a temporary and un- 
scrupulous alliance at a critical moment between the 
Clericals and the Socialists. But it must not be taken for 

ted that Prince Bismarck will be easily frightened. 

the first place, the elections have had one result 
that must be decidedly gratifying to him. In Alsace 
many of the autonomist candidates have been suc- 
cessful. Autonomy means the erection of Alsace into a 
rovince of the German Empire, with local privileges. 
+ the majority of those who voted for autonomist can- 
didates have forgotten France is probably far beyond the 
truth. But at any rate autonomy means a resolution not 
to stand aloof from Germany altogether. All the candi- 
dates returned in German Lorraine were Clericals; for to 
support the Clericals is the recognized form of French feel- 
ing in the ceded districts, and there is not the slightest sign 
at present that Lorraine has become in any way German. 
But in Alsace, and especially in those parts of Alsace which 
are most bound to Germany by commercial ties, the inhabi- 
tants seem at last te be showing a willingness to accept 
their position. That autonomy means something Ger- 
man as opposed to something French is proved by the 
fact that all the German immigrants voted for the 
autonomist candidates. But, whatever comfort Prince 
Bismarck may derive from the elections in Alsace, he has 
much better reasons for feeling undismayed by the result 
of the elections. The German Parliament was established 
on a very democratic basis for the express pur of 
serving as a harmless safety-valve. 
thought that democracy must show itself somewhere, and 


he considered that he had provided against its dangers by 
the very large counterbalancing power with which he 
invested the Council. It is only when he wants some- 
thing done that the German Parliament can thwart 
him ; and previous Parliaments have done for him nearly 
all that he can be supposed to desire. He has got 
his ecclesiastical laws passed; he has shaped the 
Criminal Code to suit him ; he has established the scale on 
which the army is to be maintained for a long period. The 
German Parliament, apart from the Council, cannot undo 
what has been done. It cannot turn him out of office, for 
he is responsible to no one but the Emperor. To refuse 
him something, it must wait until he asks for something. 
And if it is said that either it or the progress of Socialism 
can at least make him so uncomfortable that he may be 
driven to get up a war in order to divert public attention, 
and that his policy will thus be indirectly controlled by those 
who cannot control it directly, it is allowable to reply that 
such a supposition shows an imperfect appreciation both 
of him and of Germany. Prince Bismarck is far too 
shrewd a man to imitate the blunder of the late Empe- 
ror of the Frencu, and to seek to save himself by @ 
senseless war. He may have a hundred schemes to 
further which he may think war advisable; but the mere 
making of war to distract attention is far below his style. 
After such a war, whatever its results may be, the nation 
will either have a new war, in order to drug itself into a 
still lower depth of forgetfulness, or it will turn against the 
authors of a fruitless struggle. German soldiers are very 
precious articles in the eyes of the Emperor, of Prince 
Bismarck, of themselves, and of their relations ; and it may 
be confidently said that those in authority will be always 
unwilling, and the mass of the people will always grudge, 
that articles so precious should be wantonly wasted in order 
that the issues of a domestic struggle may receive a tem- 
porary and precarious solution. 


FURTHER ASPECTS OF THE HATCHAM CASE. 


Wwe has happened since last week in the Hatcham 
dispute is not likely to be satisfactory to any body 
except the members of the Liberation Society. They are 
the only possible gainers by the exacerbation of the in- 
ternal differences of the Establishment. Mr. Toorn im- 
prisoned for life for fanatically misunderstanding doubtful 
rubrics, while it is still next to impossible to inflict deserved 
punishment on any notorious clerical offender for drunken- 
ness or immorality, is an unedifying spectacle and will be 
a standing difficulty. The penalty is out of all proportion 
to the offence. And then there is the question of what is 
to be done with his aggrieved congregation, and their in- 
numerable supporters and abettors throughout the country. 
Is the policy that drove the Wesleyans out of the Church 
to be repeated? Could the Church of England bear 
another Nonjurors’ Secession? Will those that are left 
behind be the better for the existence of a Free Church, let 
us say, side by side with them? Oris the Church of Rome 
to be strengthened by the defection to its communion of a 
vast body of clergy and laity? These are questions which 
ought to give an evil quarter of an hour now to those re- 
sponsible authorities whose policy has driven matters to an 
extremity. Whatever is to be the issue of this business, 
we are afraid that one thing is clear—it will shake the 
Establishment to its centre. 

The interference in this dispute of the riotous mob at 
Hatcham suggests some very unpleasant considerations. 
It was to be expected that the sufferers should suppose 
that the ringleaders were hired by the opposite party. But 
we cannot believe this. For even the Church Association 
must know the danger of appealing to Lynch law. What 
we have all to learn is this; that it would not be difficult 
even now to get up a No-Popery riot, if a Lord Grorce 
Gorpon could be found to head it. As no one can credit 
the blasphemous and obscene rioters at Hatcham on Sunday 
last with any intelligent appreciation of the matters in 
question, or with anything but a love of mischief and 
violence, and a general hatred of religion, it ought to be a 
warning to all alike that we enjoy our religious liberties on 
a somewhat uncertain tenure. Incedis per ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso. 

The most remarkable thing in Lord Penzance’s apology 
for his Court, at the sitting in which Mr. Tooru was com- 
mitted for contempt, is his anxiety to declare that as Dean 
of Arches he has no authority save that which emanates 
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‘from the Archbishop. But this will hardly satisfy his 
opponents. For, if he is necessarily bound by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal, and if, under the short and 
easy method of the Public Worship Regulation Act, every 
uestion, small or great, is to go by appeal to the Judicial 
Conmniites, the practical result is that the Church of Eng- 
land is governed, not by the ecclesiastical Courts of the two 
Archbishops, but by the civil Court of Appeal. No doubt 
it has always been so since the Reformation. And it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find any other Court of 
Appeal that would, in theory, satisfy Churchmen, What 
is to be regretted now is that in practice the Judicial Com- 
mittee, in ecclesiastical appeals, is discredited and sus- 
ted. The quarrel is, in fact, not so much against Lord 
Enzance’s Court as against the Judicial Committee. 
This is avowed, indeed, in the resolutions passed unani- 
monsly at the meeting of the English Church Union held 
in Freemasons’ Hall on Tuesday last. It cannot be said 
that the speakers at that enthusiastic meeting disguised or 
evaded the gravity of the situation. They protested that 
the gradual encroachment of the things of C#sar on the 
things of Gop had become at last intolerable; and they 
will probably be as obstinate in holding to their convictions 
as Joun Rocers, the Fifth-Monarchy man, was in main- 
taining the same proposition before the Lord Pro- 
tector, Ot1ver Cromwett. Of course it may be argued, 
on the purely Erastian side, that it is quite right that 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church should be 
governed by the Supreme Court of Appeal, and that this 
is the true meaning of the Royal Supremacy. But this 
would never be admitted in theory by religious persons of 
any school of opinion; and, if pressed too harshly in 
practice, would never be endured. The Church of England 
in its relations to the civil power is a most conspicuous 
example of the anomalies and inconsistencies in theory of 
which Englishmen are wisely patient so long as the 
machine works easily for the common good. Onur ecclesi- 
astical polity is the despair of technical canonists and 
doctrinatres. But it has held things together fairly well for 
three centuries, and it would last much longer but for the 
want of judgment and charity which has now put it out of 
gear. The truth is, that the revival of the life and energy 
of the Church of England has outstripped any adaptation 
of its formal constitution to the new conditions of the time. 
The crisis has been precipitated by the folly of the extreme 
Ritualists on the one hand and the judicial blindness of the 
authorities on the other. 


It is only fair to Lord Penzance to say that we were 
mistaken in supposing, as we did last week, that Mr. Toorn 
was suspended, among other charges, for the two chief (and 
only nay important) points of the Eastward Position and 
the Vestments, which are still under appeal. It appears 
that these two iculars were specially excepted from the 
terms of the calains But this, while it is both just and 
considerate, only makes us the more surprised that the 
Judge, on the one hand, should have condemned a man to 
such penalties for questions so unimportant—on all show- 
ing—as processions, for example, and altar-lights ; and that 
Mr. Toots, on the other hand, should have thought it 
worth while to fight the battle on these subordinate issues. 
This, however, is just the harshness, and impolicy, and 
obstinacy which we so much deplore on both sides. 

Meanwhile the excellent and respected Bishop of Lixcoty 
has written a tetter on the Resolutions of the English 
Church Union which is a well-meant effort in the cause of 
moderation and peace. Indeed it is a very eager appeal 
to Churchmen to accept the present position, with all its 
drawbacks, as a high religious duty. The advice may be 
good perhaps, but the arguments by which it is supported 
are not likely to be convincing to any who feel strongly 
the other way. For example, on the Bishop of Lincoty’s 
principles, such a movement as the Reformation itself 
would have been at once impossible and indefensible. Nor 
would Bishop WorpswortH himself, unless we are much 
mistaken, be satisfied with implicit obedience to the Court 
if the Judicial Committee were to repeat such a judgment 
as they gave in the matter of Essays and Reviews, or if one 
of his own clergy were prosecuted for refusing to allow his 
altar to bedesecrated bythe marriage of adivorced adulteress. 
Matters of mere ritual probably seem very unimportant to 
the Bishop of Livcotn. But people feel things differently ; 
and, after all, it must be remembered that deeper doctrinal 
differences, which both sides alike are anxious to keep 
out of sight, underlie these bitter quarrels about seeming 


We do not know what will be the next steps to be taken. 
The Folkestone Appeal—in which the Purcuas judgment will 
be reviewed—is fixed for hearing on Tuesday next. It 
is announced in the Record that the Archbishop of Canrer- 
BURY will absent himself from the Court. And we hail this 
as a conciliatory measure; for it is understood that the 
counsel for Mr. Ripspae had been instructed to withdraw 
respectfully from the Court, if one who is the virtual 
prosecutor in the case should take his seat as judge. 
We only mention this significant circumstance be- 
cause it strengthens our argument that the greatest 
delicacy and judgment are necessary to prevent the most 
deplorable consequences from these ecclesiastical prose- 
cutions. We do not think that either lawyers or politicians 
in general apprehend the real dangers of the crisis. The 
truth is that High Churchmen, rightly or wrongly, doubt 
the impartiality and absolute fairness of the Judicial Com- 
mittees of the Privy Council as hitherto constituted. Too 
often the judgment is supposed to depend on the personnel 
of the Court. Then, again, the opinions of the Episcopal 
Judges, at least, are known beforehand. In fact, the 
Bishops are, in these ritual cases, sitting in judgment on 
their own past and present practice. More than this, 
when they profess to discover and lay down the law, as 
was done in the Purcuas case, they do not set the example 
of personally obeying it. It is this which has so justly 
incensed the defeated parties in these ritual suits. Surely 
a Court of Supreme Appeal ought to be beyond a suspicion 
of bias. Add to this that counsel have the greatest diffi- 
culty in bringing home to the minds, even of the lay 
judges, the unfamiliar and seemingly trivial arguments 
which after all must Cecide these obscure and ambiguous 
technical questions. It is often said, with a fine ifony, 
that it does not much matter what a Court may decide 
in any particular case, because the law, if wrong, 
may be amended by lawful means. Of course this would 
be true if there were any possibility of getting the law 
altered. But Convocation was absolutely silenced for 
very many years by the civil power, and is still practically 
muzzled. ‘The difficulty of altering the law of the Church 
by constitutional methods is so great that it may be re- 
garded as impossible, and perhaps, as things are, unde- 
sirable. But this affects all sides equally. ‘“ Let sleeping 
“ dogs lie” is a wise proverb, The moral is that peace 
may be restored to the Church,“#f at all, only in one way— 
namely, by wise and charitable concessions. If rubrical 
directions are contradictory and incapable of being recon- 
ciled one with the other, let the difficulty be avowed, and 
let no party have a triumph. The case is at least con- 
ceivable that what pretends to be interpretation, which is 
the province of a court of law, may amount to the enact- 
ment of a new law, which belongs of right only to legisla- 
tive authority. This is what is to be feared in these 
rubrical suits. Let what is doubtful remain doubtful. 
In dubiis libertas. A rigid uniformity in externals means 
disruption. And in these disputes disraption is not the 
last word. 


THE DECCAN FAMINE. 


ORD CARNARVON’S Despatch to the Governor- 

General of Inp1a which was published in Monday’s 
papers is the first precise account that has appeared of tle 
extent and severity of the famine in the Deccan. It is now 
known that there is more or less of scarcity across the 
whole peninsula of India from Bombay to Madras. A line 
drawn between those two towns would define what may 
be roughly called the centre of the famine district. On 
the West coast the scarcity reaches as far north as 
Khandeish and as far south as Dharwar. On the East 
coast it extends from Kistna to Madura. The population 
affected by the famine in Madras and Bombay amounts to 
26,000,000, and this does not include the distressed popu- 
lation of the native States, which, as Lord Carnarvon 
justly says, the Government cannot leave out of considera- 
tion. The scarcity is already very great, and it cannot be 
peo to grow less till after April, or to come to an end 
till after September. The Bombay Government, writing 
on the 3oth of November, expected to have to find 
relief in the shape of public employment for 200,000 
persons during December, and for a larger number every 
month until April, by which time it is calculated that 
there will be 1,000,000 on the works. It ap that 
the actual number employed during the third week in 
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December was just short of 255,000, so that there is no | 
ground to hope that the calculations have been at all | 
exaggerated. No similar estimate has been furnished from 
Madras; but there is no probability that the distress will 
be proportionately less intense; and as more than 800,000 
ms were employed on the relief works even at the outset, 
it is only too easy to calculate what those numbers will have 
wn to by April. At present no supposition seems to | 
ve been hazarded as to the ultimate extent of the famine — 
in the native States. The estimated cost of the famine | 
to the Government is put at 6,500,000/. In figures of | 
this magnitude there is of necessity great room for un- | 
certainty, but the revised estimate is rarely less than that | 
originally presented. 

The experience gained during the Bengal famine is un- 
happily still fresh in the recollections of all engaged in | 
saving a more dense population from imminent starvation. | 
The Government of India could not be better represented 
than by Sir Riewarp Tempxe, who has been instructed to 
visit the distressed districts in both Presidencies, and to 
confer with the respective Governments as to the best 
methods of meeting the present calamity. Ina case like 
this there is a solid advantage in being the second instead 
of the first to wage a life-and-death conflict with famine. 


In 1873 no one could say for certain whether the enemy > 


was one that it was possible to subdue. No preceding 
Government had ever been able to cope with an Indian 
famime on a great scale. Lord Norraprook made the 


trial, and succeeded ; and from that time the position of | 


the Indian authorities was changed. They have 
now an example before them of what can be done 
by energy, foresight, and money, when combined. We 
may be sure that the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
will not care to fall behind the Government of India in 
this respect. They will be anxious to show that 
they have profited by Lord Norruproox’s inevitable mis- 
takes as well as by his undoubted wisdom, and that they 
will be able to do as much as he did at the cost of less 
money. Upon one point, however, the Government of 
India has already been able to set them right. The Madras 
Government seems to have proposed to make large pur- 
chases of grain, in order to provide a reserve in the event 
of private trade failing to introduce sufficient supplies into 
the distressed districts. It will be remembered that Lord 
NorTHBROOK was very much censured in the earlier weeks 
of the Bengal famine for not doing more in this way. 
As it t out, very large purchases had been made, 


but the secret had been so well kept that very little was | 


known about it. It was justly held to be of the utmost 
importance that no measures should be taken on behalf of 
the Government which could have the effect of interfering 
with private trade. If grain had been prevented from 
coming into the distressed districts by the ordinary 
channels of enterprise, the danger against which the 


Government had to contend would have been immensely 


inereased. An artificial famine would have been created 
in addition to a natural famine. Besides the failure of the 
indigenous crops, there would also have been a failure of 
the imported crops, and under this double pressure 
the efforts of the Government might have proved unavailing. 
Yet this danger was a perfectly real one. The notion of 

ition with the Government is utterly strange to the 
Indian native trader, He has not that contempt for Go- 
vernment enterprise—that sense that, if Government goes 
into business, it usually makes a mess of it—which is so 


-common in England. If he had heard that the Government 


-was buying grain, he would have assumed that it had under- 
taken to feed the people of the distressed districts ; and in 
that case what room could there be for him or his goods? A 
population which is fed by its rulers does not need to buy 
grain for itself. In the beginning of the Bengal famine 
there was more reason for uneasiness upon this point 
than now exists in the South. The resources of private 
trade had not been as thoroughly tested as they have since 
been, and the difficulty of communication is very much 
greater in Bengal than in Madras or Bombay. Both the latter 
Governments assert that they feel no apprehension of any 
inability to convey the necessary supplies to the distressed 
districts, though it is difficult for those who have no 
knowledge of the country not to share Lord Carnarvon’s 
uneasiness as to “the consequences of imperfect commu- 
‘* nications in districts which cover so wide an area, and 
“ gome of which lie at so great a distance from the line of 
“ vailway.” There can be no question, however, as to the 


soundness of the view expressed by the Government — 


of India in summing up tho lessons of the Bengal famine. 
“Tt is only,” they said, “where there is a great 
‘* deficiency, and there is also reason to believe that traders. 
“ will be unable to mect that deficiency, that it is right for 
“ the State to interfere for the purpose of supplementing 
“the general food supply.” Considerations of commu- 

nications, transport, and the temper of private traders, all 
of course have a claim to be carefully examined, in order 
that any inability on the part of traders to supply the 

deficiency may not take the Government by surprise. 

It must carefully be remembered that there are circum- 
stances in which Government purchases are “ the only 
“ means whereby a dearth of food can be prevented.” 

It is a specially disastrous feature of a famine in the 
Deccan that the loss to the land revenue may be much more 
serious than it was in Bengal. Lord Lyrron pointed 
this out to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before the 
_ magnitude either of the scarcity or of the outlay required 
_ to meet it was as well ascertained as it is now. A heavy 
| loss to the revenue in time of famine may be compared to a 
, difficulty in collecting the Poor-rate at a time when there 
| are more paupers than usual to be relieved. It is upon 
' the land revenue that the Governmenis in a great measure 
| depend to defray the expenses which the relief works will 
render inevitable, or to pay the interest on tbe loan that 
may have to be raised to meet so extraordinary a demand. 

We may be assured, however, that Sir Ricnarp Tempe will 
| spare no pains to guard against any avoidable loss from 
| this cause. When he was visiting the districts devastated 
| by the cyclone, the collection of the land revenue was the 
ovject that came next in his thoughts to the relief of the 
sufferers, and under his advice it is certain that there will 
be no remissions except such as are absolutely inevitable. 
The fiuaucial side of the question is one which becomes 
more serious with each recurring famine. As experience 
shows that the people can be ‘kept alive by Government 
help, the necessity of affording this help becomes more im- 
perative. It is impossible in matters of this kind for the 
| Indian anthorities to raise expectations and not to falfil 
them. They cai.not save the people of Bengal from 
| starving and allow the people of Madras or Bombay to die 
|of want. The duty of protecting India against the conse- 
quences of periodical scarcity must now be accepted as 
one of the normal functions of the Indian Government, and 
_ the prospect opened out by this circumstance is one of the 
_ most serious that a Government has ever had to face. 


MR. BEAL AGAIN. 


fips indefatigable Mr. Brat and his Metropolitan Muni- 
cipal Association are not deterred by previous failures 
from repeating their attempt to create a London Corpora- 
tion. Their latest scheme, which is both ingenious and 
plausible, assames the form of a Bill for the reconstitution, 
not of the municipal system of the metropolis, but of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The promoters perhaps 
flatter themselves that the numerous opponents of their 
former projects will allow the obnoxious measure to pass 
without notice in its novel shape. Mr. Beat and his 
friends carefully abstain from proposing any extension of 
the functions of the Board with which alone they are 
ostensibly concerned. The City and the parochial Vestrics 
are still, as far as the present Bill is concerned, 
to exercise tbeir wonted functions of administration, 
although direct election of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works by the ratepayers deprives the Vestries of their 
present right of nomination. An active young peer, 
not deficient in self-confidence, has undertaken to intro- 
duce the Bill into the House of Lords; and, even if 
Lord Excno is discouraged by two or three mis- 
carriages, Mr. Beat will have no difficulty in inducing 
some unemployed member to perform a similar duty in 
the House of Commons. Since Evripipes successively dis- 
guised himself in the characters of a dozen of his own 
heroines for the purpose of releasing Myesitocuus from the 
custody of his female captors, no more transparent secret 
than the Bill fur reforming the Board of Works has been 
devised in reliance on civic credulity. The promoters 
| and supporters of the Bill have, in a pomenen which was 
lately inserted in the newspapers, attempted to profit by 
the complaints of tie policy of the Board which have been 
founded on the late floods m Lambeth and Southwark. It 
has been suggested, with mach simplicity, that the Board 
would perhaps have embanked the southern shore of the 
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Thames if it had derived its authority directly from the 
ratepayers without the intervention of the Vestries. As 
the parishes which suffered from the floods would not have 
had a larger proportional representation than they have 
at present, it is difficult to understand why the low- 
level districts should expect more liberal treatment from 
representatives who might perhaps be more immediately 
subject to the influence of their respective constituents. 
The provisions of the Bill have the merit of being 
simple and intelligible. The number of the Metropolitan 
Board is to be increased to a hundred; and the members 
are to be elected by cumulative vote of the ratepayers dis- 
tributed among thirty-eight divisions of the metropolis. 
The large increase of numbers can enly be justified by the 
ulterior objects which are not expressed in the present 
Bill. For a municipal Parliament governing a population 
of four millions, a hundred would not be too large a num- 
ber; but the limited, though important, duties of the 
Board of Works are perhaps more efficiently discharged 
by the body as it is at present constituted. The experi- 
ence of the Board itself would be almost conclusive on 
the question whether additional members are required 
to conduct the business of the various Committees. 
Questions of general policy are likely to be deter- 
mined as satisfactorily by forty members as by a hun- 
dred. It may be admitted that the cumulative vote 
tends in some d to mitigate the evils of popular 
election; but it is at least doubtful whether the same result 
is not more satisfactorily obtained under the actual system 
of double election. As a general rule, large constituencies 
are comparatively indifferent to personal qualifications. 
On the other hand, the nominee of a vestry has probably 
recommended himself to his colleagues by ability, by 
industry, or at least by good temper and conciliatory 
manners. The judgment which is formed of Ministers and 
other Parliamentary leaders by the House of Commons is 
almost always more correct than the estimate which satis- 
fies the multitude. Eloquence and impulsive sympathy 
are appreciated out of doors, while tact and wisdom acquire 
the confidence of a deliberative assembly. The Vestries 
are not, like Presidential electors in America, themselves 
chosen for the purpose of electing members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, but for the discharge of 
administrative duties. Their choice of representatives at 
the Metropolitan Board is entirely independent, for the 
ratepayers are not in the habit of attempting to influence 
the choice of their representatives. Although the Board 
of Works is not an ancient institution, Parliament will, in 
conformity with sound legislative tradition, be disinclined to 
tamper with a machinery which works tolerably well. 


There is so little reason for altering the constitution of 
the Board of Works that the motives for introducing the 
proposed measure can only be explained by its origin. The 
Metropolitan Municipal Association commenced its active 
career two or three years ago with an ambitious project 
which was in the first instance received with premature 
applause. A symmetrical form of government which would 
place the capital on the same footing with large provin- 
cial towns struck the fancy of careless politicians 
who had not considered either the theoretical objec- 
tions to the measure or the opposition which it was 
calculated to provoke. The projectors had absurdly 
hoped to cajole the City Corporation into a surrender of 
its privileges and its wealth by describing the transfer of 
its powers and its property to the whole body of London 
ratepayers as an extension of its jurisdiction, and as a 
consequent increase of its dignity. The Vestries were 


scarcely more willing than the citizens to transfer their | 


powers to a body which would have no additional facili-— 
ties of administration. Discussion tended to confirm the 
opinion that London is already among the best governed | 


of large cities; and that the least objectionable result of 
a new municipality would be the possible re-establishment 
of the — Vestries under the name of District Com- 
mittees. The Bill of 1875, as it was drawn, transferred to 
the municipality the control of the Metropolitan Police, con- 
sisting of a disciplined forceof many thousand men. The pro- 
moters lost no time in withdrawing 


a dangerous pretension ; | 


and their prudent moderation involved the admission that 
London ought not to be governed in the same manner as_ 


Manchester or Liverpool. The Bill, which had been intro- 


Government to undertake the duty of legislation. In the 
last Session a Resolution, moved instead of a Bill, was still 
more conclusively answered by the refusal of the House of 
Commons to deal with the subject except by considering 
a definite measure. The rejection, first of a detailed Bill 
and next of a general proposition, might have discouraged 
less sanguine legislative amateurs. Mr. Beat is equal to 
the occasion, and he deserves credit for his versatility in 
discovering a third method of proceeding. 

The apparent objects of the Board of Works Bill are so 
trivial that, if it were passed, Parliament would be almost 
virtually pledged to draw some practical consequence from 
its own legislation. ‘The inventors of an assembly closel. 
corresponding to an ordinary Corporation would ask wi 
some show of reason why, instead of a Board of Works, it 
should not be called a Town Council and assume correspond- 
ing functions. The Chairman might at the same time be 
transfigured into a Lord Mayor, and it would be deemed 
unnecessary to retain either the Corporation of the City or 
the Vestries. Except for the adoption of the cumulative 
vote, the proposed Board of Works would closely resemble 
the Council which was to have been constituted by the 
first Bill of the Municipal Association. A hundred members, 
it would be said, were evidently too many for the Board of 
Works, but not for the discharge of all municipal duties. 
Once more the fowler spreads his net in the sight of the 
birds which he vainly hopes te catch. The Corporation 
of the City, the actual Board of Works, and the Vestries 
are by this time fully aware, not only of the provisions of 
the Bill, but of the policy which is not to be found, except 
by obvious inference, in its clauses. The Vestries will not 
anticipate their own future extinction and they will resent 
the gratuitous withdrawal of their right to elect the Board 
of Works; nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
ratepayers wish collectively to supersede their own nomi- 
nees. The fortress of the City has often been threatened, 
and sometimes it has been attacked, but hitherto it has 
proved impregnable. The Board of Works, notwithstand- 
ing the late inundations, has on the whole deserved and 
commanded public confidence; and it will certainly resist 
a reform which implies a censure on its past admunistra- 
tion. The Bill may perhaps occupy an afternoon in the 
House of Lords. It is doubtful whether it will even find 
its way to the House of Commons. 


WANTED—A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


—— who think that enough has already been said in 
this journal on the kindred subjects of storage of 
water in summer and prevention of floods in winter have 
certainly some reason for their belief. But there are ques- 
tions upon which nothing short of wearisome iteration can 
gain the desired point. Unfortunately, though floods and 
droughts are beginning to lose their novelty, they have not 
lost, and are not likely to lose, anything of their incon- 
venience. It is no better to be driven out of your house, or 
half drowned if you remain in it, because the ceremony is 
annual. It is no better to have no water, or only water 
into the composition of which you feel that it is best not to 
inquire, because these alternative evils recur every summer. 
As regards both floods and droughts, there is one thing 
that is clear, and, considering how few subjects there 
are of which this can be confidently said, the ques- 
tion may really be regarded as exceptionally easy to 
deal with. Nothing can be done without more know- 
ledge than we at present possess. In stating this we 
do not forget that there have been many inquiries 
into kindred subjects, and that much that bears on 
floods and droughts may be. found scattered up and down 
the Reports of sundry Royal Commissions. But there has 
been no inquiry into the possibility of framing a general 
measure for improving the water supply throughout the 
country. Such an inquiry need not be a very prolonged 
one. Much of the information already collected would fall 
into its natural place when communicated to a new Com- 
mission, and the evidence of the Officers of Health to the 
local sanitary authorities would often be conclusive as to 
the condition and requirements of the districts in which 
their work lies. When the inquiry was concluded we 
believe that the Report would be found to contain a body 


duced with ostentatious confidence, was never seriously | of facts which would startle even that not very impressive 
discussed in Parliament. It was a sufficient objection to | body, the English public. It would be shown, we fancy, 


the measure that it exceeded the competency of a private 
member; and no disposition was shown to press the 
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that a very large proportion of the epidemic diseases 
valent in this have: thelr im 
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water supply; that an immense amount of avoidable suffer- 
ing and inconvenience is due to a defective water supply ; 
that, besides the injury done to health by floods or drought, 
great injury is done to ty by the same agents. 
by of sheep cattle must been 
drowned during the last few weeks, and the difficulty of 
keeping cattle alive when there is a scarcity of water is 
well known to every stock farmer. Then the waste of 
fabour for which both floods and droughts are answerable 
must not be left out of sight. In many parishes in the low- 
lying parts of England no work has been done for weeks 
past. Agricultural operations cannot be carried on in the 
bed of a river, and field after field is now indistinguishable 
from the bed of a river. ‘Thus there is a double loss—the 
loss of labour to the farmer, who finds himself in February 
where he was in November; the loss of wages to the 
labourer, who has to subsist during that time on charity or 
on the rates. When returning summer brings, as it now 
usually does, returning drought, the farmer has to take 
men from other employments, none of which can be ne- 
lected or postponed without loss, and keep them busy in 
hing water, sometimes from very great distances, in 
order to keep his cattle alive. At the end of the year all 
this tells heavily against him, and farming profits are not 
so large that deductions of this kind can be borne without 
real inconvenience. 

Here, therefore, is a plain case for inquiry, so far as 
regards the need to be dealt with. Disease, suffering, loss 
of property, loss of subsistence, can all four be traced to a 
deficient water supply, or to that presence of water in 
excess which is closely connected with a deficient water 
supply. The only plea that can be brought against such 
an inquiry is that we already know all that can be known 
upon the subject. If this is the case, the argument for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission falls of course to the 
ground. It is certain, however, that this knowledge has 
never been allowed to pass beyond the precincts of the 
Home Office or the Local Government Board. Mr. Cross 
and Mr. Sciater-BootH may have all the requisite data in 
one of their pigeon-holes; but, if so, they have carefully 
kept them there. It is enough for our purpose that 
this knowledge, if it is possessed by the Government, 
has never become public property. We do not care 
whether a Royal Commission is appointed to take evidence, 
er whether some other machinery is devised to unseal the 
lips of the two Ministers who have hitherto preserved such 
impenetrable secresy. It does not take long to discover the 

ints upon which we are as yet in complete ignorance. 

he sanitary authorities in each district have the power of 
supplying the inhabitants with water. Would the cost be 
often so great as to render it impossible to make this per- 
mission compulsory? Arethere many villages in England 
in which, from their geological formation, or from the 
special circumstances of the place, wells are either an in- 
sufficient or an unsuitable source of water supply? If 
this is so, would it be possible at a reasonable cost to 
bring water to these villages ps as it is brought to 
London and other large towns? If this is not possible, 
can the deficiency be made good by pion arrangements 
for the storage of the winter rains? Would such storage 
on a large scale have any appreciable influence in checking 
floods? and, if so, would it not be preferable to make 
reservoirs, at all events, for providing cattle with water 
rather than to depend entirely upon wells? Here are half-a- 
dozen questions to which, so far as we know, no authori- 
tative reply has yet been given. If we are told that all the 
data upon which to found such a reply are already in exist- 
ence, that is so far sufficient. There is then clearly no 
need for a Royal Commission. But there is still need for 
something which we havenot yet got. Ifthe Government 
can answer all these questions, they ought not to leave 
them unanswered a day longer. It is hardly possible that 
the answers to some of them should not point to further 
legislation. A Government which knows what it would 
cost to make a proper water supply universal; in what 
of the country the wells are good and in what parts 

; what pa the best means of storing rain-water, 

and what its value when stored; what is the relation be- 
tween rain and floods, and how far the rivers would con- 
tinue swollen if a great part of the rain-water were inter- 
cepted—can hardly be without the materials for effecting 
an immediate improvement in some of the evils enume- 
rated above. Supposing, however—and this, on the whole, 
is by far the more probable supposition—that the Govern- 
ment are really as ignorant as the public on these points; 


that, in fact, there is not one of the questions here put to 
them that they are in a position to answer, is it not plain 
that the case for a Royal Commission has been made out ? 

After all, it is not so very serious a thing to appoint 
a Royal Commission. There are instances in abundance 
in which this course has been taken either to find out things 
that were known already, or to get information of which 
there was no intention to make any special use when 
found. If neither of these objections has been held to be 
fatal to the proposal of a Royal Commission, we are not 
making any very bold request when we ask the Govern- 
ment to grant a Royal Commission to which neither 
objection applies. The question of water supply and 
of its connexion with the prevention of floods comes very 
closely home to millions of Englishmen. They do not 
complain because they have grown accustomed to the 
disease and loss which must continue so long as the question 
remains in its present state. But it is not the duty of a 
Government to neglect a pressing need because it is not 
also a noisy one; and this is what Mr. Cross will be 
chargeable with if he does not move in the matter during 
the coming Session. 


MORE ABOUT THE NAVY. 


G the repeated warnings of one 
4% kind and another which the Admiralty has received 
during the last year or two, its administration of the Navy 
appears to be still very far from satisfactory, especially in 
regard to naval engineering. Information has just been 
received that that unlucky ironclad the Shah has again 
broken down. On arriving at Gibraltar, it was found that 
both piston-rods of her main engines were so seriously 
bent that she could not proceed. The Shah had been 
commissioned to relieve the Repulse as flag-ship on the 
Pacific station. Then there is also the case of the Danae, 
screw corvette, which for the last three months has been 
under orders for the East, but the machinery of which 
proved to be so impracticable that on one occasion the 
“‘engines refused absolutely to perform their work, and 
* the ship was brought to a standstill.” It is now announced 
that this vessel has arrived in the Medway in order “ to 
‘* have extensive alterations made in her boilers, &c.,” and 
that “ new boilers are to be supplied to her, and the work 
* will occupy several months.” 

Again, a couple of gun-vessels were wanted for im- 
mediate service on the West Coast of Africa, and the 
Sea-Gull and the Boxer were selected for the purpose. 
This was in the first days of the year, and the vessels were 
to start without delay. This intention, however, has broken 
down. In the Times of the 13th inst. we read as 
follows :— 

“ The Admiralty has at the last moment decided to re- 
* duce the excessive temperature in the stoke-holes of the 
** Sea-Gull when steaming, by improving the means of 
“ ventilation. Although it was reported to their Lordships 
“on the 8th of last month that the temperature of the 
** stoke-holes when on trial the previous day was 138 
** degrees, no notice whatever was taken of it at the time, 
“and the ship was commissioned on Tuesday last for the 
“ West Coast of Africa station. Mr. T. Bannisrer, 
“ assistant-engineer to the Surveyor of Dockyards, was on 
“ Tuesday sent from the Admiralty to Devonport to devise 
“ effectual means to ventilate the stoke-holes. For this to 
“be done the ship will be detained for some weeks, the 
“ recommended alterations being somewhat extensive.” 
Ventilation certainly seems to be a great embarrassment to 
the engineers of the navy. It will be remembered that they 
cleverly ventilated the Vanguard by cutting holes in her 
under the water-line; and possibly the reason why a gun- 
vessel was to be sent to such a climate as that of the West 
Coast of Africa with a roasting temperature of 138 degrees 
in its stoke-holes was that the officials had not as yet dis- 
covered any other method of ventilation than that which 
had been condemned by the Admiralty in the case of the 
Vanguard. It is to be hoped that Mr. BannistEr’s devices 
in this way will be of a more rational kind. In another 
paragraph in reference to the Sea-Gull which appears in 
the Daily News of the 1oth inst., it is stated that “ the 
“‘expenditure upon the extensive repairs of the ship is 
“ within a few hundred pounds of her original cost.” 

Nor is this all, The Bower appears to be in an equally 
sad plight. She encountered some rough weather at the 
end of the week before last, on her way from Sheerness to 
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Plymouth, but took refuge in the Downs, and did not 
reach Plymouth till the 1oth instant. It was then stated 
that she would have to be detained there for two or three 
days “ to make good some.slight defects ” before leaving 
for Africa, These “ slight defects ” now turn ont to be of 
much more serious proportions, as will be seen from the 
following account of the ship given in the Times of Tuesday 
last :— 

“The result of the examination of the crank shafts of 
“ the Boxer, 4, double-screw composite gun-vessel, by the 
“engineers of Keyham and Chatham yards at Keyham, 
“ has shown defects of so serious a nature that it has been 
“ considered necessary to remove the shafts for thorough 
“ examination. The Admiralty have been informed that 
“it is probable two new shafts will have to be made, and 
** that, should such be compulsory, the vessel will not pro- 
* ceed to sea till March.” 

Some very flattering accounts have been published of the 
results of the recent trials of the Thunderer ; but it may be 
doubted how far they are to be accepted as a complete and 
exact statement of the actual facts, or as truly illustrating the 
capacity of the vessel under normal conditions. No doubt 
some results which look well on paper were obtained ; but 
it is pointed out in an article in the Navy that, in order 
to secure this, a very large staff of stokers was employed ; 
that the coal used was hand-picked, and that there was a 
large consumption of it; and that the heat and want of 
ventilation were very trying to the men. It is stated that 
on the 6th instant “the stoke-holes, as on the previous 
“ occasion, were manned by no fewer than 67 picked 


*¢ stokers from the Steam Reserve, a complement hardly | 
' : A July had let loose all the fancies, theories, and dreams which began 


** possible were the ship to be at once commissioned, as 


these men was put to a crucial test in the stoke-holes, for 
the temperature rose therein to 129 degrees. 


rature therein was far higher, and it was here 
found difficult to generate steam in adequate quan- 
tity for the requirements of the engines. At the first 
trial, which was for speed, it is not mentioned what quality 
of coal was used ; but it appears that at the second run the 
amount of Nixon’s steam-navigation coals consumed during 
the six hours was forty-eight tons, or eight tons an 
hour. Upon this the Navy remarks:—‘ The Thunderer 
“ cannot therefore expend under two hundred tons of coal 
“a day; and, allowing that, with careful stowage, she 
“ carried 1,800 tons, she could only keep the sea for nine 
“ days, at full speed—that is to say, four and a half days 
“ from her base of operations, having no sailing power.” 
The following observations also deserve to be noted as to 
the behaviour of the ship on the 6th, when there was 
only a moderate breeze, and not “great guns blowing,” 
as has been stated, and when the run was kept under the 
lee of the Isle of Wight, the Nab being its eastern limit :— 
“ Before starting, every precaution had been taken. 
* Covers had been placed over the riding bits; the hawse 
“ pipes were closed ; the hatchways were battened down, 
“ and the sighting ports and hatches on the top of the fore- 
** turret had been adapted to assist in ventilating the stoke- 
“hold below. Although the trial was confined to the 
* Solent, these precautions were soon found to have been 
‘* necessary. hen off St. Helen’s Point, the sea broke 
“ over the starboard bow, deluging the upper deck. Occa- 
“sionally, the unwieldy monster buried her nose to the 
“depth of about four feet under water. The waves, 
“ created by the vessel’s passage through the water, rolled 
** along the side flush with the after deck, which, when the 
“ ship went round, was flooded. This deck, through some 
“ error of the Constructor’s Department, has an inward sheer, 
“ and the water taken on board, unable to escape, formed 
‘*a small lake over the after part of the ship.” 

The moral of all this habitual and increasing inefficiency 
and blundering is drawn by Mr. E. J. Keep, the former 
Naval Constructor, in a trenchant letter which appears in 
yesterday’s Times. He points out that, at the present 
moment, no definite principle has been laid down as to the 
proportion in which expenditure should be divided between 
armoured and unarmonred ships; and that money is being 
wasted on an aimless and confused multiplication of vessels 
of endless variety. Then he touches on what is really the 
vital point of the case—the personnel of the navy—in the 
following pointed remarks, with which we fully agree :— 
“ Every war vessel is now a steamer, and some of our 
“ most powerful and valuable ships have not a sail on 


“ stokers are very scarce”; and that the endurance of , * stir during the later 
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| In the path of its suecess a new and 


“ man who understands it, can work it with safety, ean 
“ control it efficiently, can use it, care for it, tend it, pre- 
“ serve it, repair it, renew it, is the engineer. Surely such 
“a fact as this must, in the very nature of things, have 
“ brought about a marked, a large, a permanent change in 
“ the status of the engineer, and have invested him with 
“‘ rank, influence, and authority bearing some appropriate 
“relation to his knowledge, his skill, his anxiety, his re- 
‘ sponsibility, and his actual control over the ship in every 
“ part and fanction of her being ? But nothing of the kind 
“has happened; the engineer is to-day almost precisel 
“where he was twenty years ago, a snubbed, ied, 
“ subordinated man, with a dozen officers put above him 
“to look down upon him, and keep him in the inferior 
“ place which the Admiralty has assigned to him. Why, 
‘in the name of common sense, the country should now 
“ require sixty fleet officers to command its steamships, and 
“ only ten to control the vast machinery of the service, no 
“ one can understand.” 


M. BULOZ AND THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


FP.\HE death of M. Buloz closes a long, useful, and singular} 
prosperous career. When the daring Genevese pro A 
forty-five years ago, to found what Sainte-Beuve justly calls 
“une revue élevée et forte” on the model of the great English 
quarterlies—a review which should be published every fortnight, 
should represent every honourable and worthy opinion, and 
combine the services of writers separated by a hundred quarrels in 
literature and politics—the attempt seemed hopeless enough. The 
moment was one of feverish intellectual activity ; the Revolution of 


ears of the Restoration. ‘The Romantic 
movement was at its height, and the question was, who should 
violate with the most audacious cleverness all the rules of taste, 
art, and decency in literature. Now M. Buloz might have been 
content to be borne to prosperity on the wave of the Romantic 
movement, and to trust to the novels and poetry of Hugo, Balzac, 
George Sand, Théophile Gautier, Jules Janin, and the unfortunate 
and brilliant De Nerval. But M. Buloz was not to be satistied 
with that measure of success. He would curb as well as profit by 
the new forces in literature, and would give the public the antidote 
along with the bane, criticism and politics with poetry and fiction. 

It was hard enough to make the two factors of daring imagi- 
nation and of repressive good taste work in the same journal. 
Sainte-Beuve on Gustave Planche threw a good deal of cold 
water on the fire of Romanticism, and the former writer gradually 
broke, as every one knows, with his early master Victor Hugo. 
In the same way Balzac could not tolerate Sainte-Beuve’s criti- 
cisms. He swore “ to run his pen through his body,” and he did 
produce some very effective and stinging parodies of the t 
critic’s weak points. Perhaps, too, he was avenged by M. de 
Pontmartin, who irritated the critic as much as the critic 
had annoyed the novelist. On looking through the contents of 
the Revue, we notice that crabbed scholarship and tameless genius 
cannot live together. Victor Hugo’s verses appear in Vols. LIT. 
and IV., once in 1842, and never again till 1859. Balzac’s 
L’Enfant maudit and Le rendezvous are in the first tour volumes, 
and he too falls away, and sets up his own magazine. De Nerval 
was a much more regular contributor; indeed the one exceptional 
regularity in his life was found in his steady writing in the 
earlier numbers of the Revue. But Romanticism and the more 
sober and critical Liberalism which followed the Revolution of July 
were clearly not of compatible temper. 

M. Buloz had many other ditficulties to surmount in his 
endeavour to give the French nation a continual supply of the 
best thought on grave subjects, on foreign literature, foreign 
politics, political economy, and so forth. He was obliged to 
create his own public, and to make a demand by his inveterate 
persistence in offering the supply. In recent years he used to 
sweeten the edges of the cup of knowledge by romances translated 
from the lively works of Bret Harte and of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
In the beginning of his career he had better novelists in Charles de 
Bernard and George Sand, and metal more attractive in the inimit- 
able work of Heine. His practical knowledge of the theatre, for 
he had a post which was no sinecure in the Theatre Frangais, 
hel him to regulate the criticism of the M. Buloz 
in his personal character and manners found difficulties which 
hampered him in the effort to keep his “eminent hands” in 

order. As George Sand said of him, “he was a man of 
intelligence without powers of expression, and, under his rough 
crust, possessed wne Jinesse. It waseasy, too easy, to make 
fun of him; but it was anything but easy to avoid being won 
over and ruled by him. For ten years he held the strings of my 
purse. . . . and in those ten years I have ten thousand 
times wished my Buloz at the devil.” Perhaps it was his 
want of power of lite expression and literary skill 
which gave M. Buloz his influence. He had no cause to 
envy any one, or to be jealous; this contributor or that was in- 
different to him; the thing was that the Revue should succeed. 
t obstacle soon presented 


“them. The ship is a steam being, and the only | itself—the obstacle of politics. The Revue began by being an adherent 
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of the Government of J uly. It defended the constitutional scheme, 
maintaining that constitutional government and re were 
necessary to France. This opinion was silently adhered to, even 
during the Empire; and thus M. Buloz was able to offer “a ¢ri- 
bune,” whence men of fallen Governments, or even illustrious exiles, 
might make their voices heard in France. It is easy to laugh, not 
only at M. Buloz, “ce Genevois tétu et brutal,” but at the modest 
tone of his epinions. When white flags or red were being waved 
about on every side the rather neutral-tinted banner of the Revue 
might excite a smile of disdain, But M. Buloz was uble to keep 
his tribune open, and make the voice of moderation audible once a 
fortnight under the Commune as under the Empire. His maga- 
zine was literally the most stable institution in France. But this 
gain was not secured without many quarrels, and one at least was 
a famous one, as a famous woman took part in it. 

Just when M. Buloz and the writers of his political Review were 
edging away from the neighbourhood of the Extreme Left, Mme. 
Sand was rushing into the arms of every one who seemed most ad- 
vanced. Michel of Bourgesshocked her, to be sure, by his absurd call 
for a redivision of property, to be preceded by a general massacre, and 
followed by an era of rural innocence. St. Simonism was dying, 
but M. Pierre Le Roux revived somewhat of its theories in a 
mystical and not unattractive form. Madame Sand was now all for 
Pierre Le Roux and a system of ateliers based on a doctrine of 
triads. But just at this period the Revue was analysing the 
doctrines of Socialists with a certain want of sympathetic 
enthusiasm, and M. Buloz found that he had to refuse the manu- 
scripts of his charming contributor. Horace did not ap in his 
magazine, and the newspapers and periodicals of Le Roux and 
Lamennais gained by the loss of M. Buloz. “Il n'y a pas de 
femme nécessaire,” and the Revue plodded' on without Madame 
Sand, who returned late to her old love, in days when the Empire 
had levelled differences and extinguished feuds. Both had a 
good deal to forgive, but the novelist had learned to be wisely 
careless of spiteful criticism. The Empire, in a fashion, even 
helped the magazine, in which men who were shut out from 


politics could express themselves with some freedom or with’ 


veiled irony. Everything, indeed, worked together for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise through which M. Buloz educated France 
and other and distant countries. 

“ Except two or three men, perhaps,” says Madame Sand, 
“every one who has gained any distinction as a political writer, a 
poet, a novelist, a historian, critic, traveller, man of science, has 

through the hands of Buloz.” _ The consequence is that the 
index of the Revue is a sort of bro doro of illustrious names. 
In poetry Hugo showed himself at first, Musset more freely con- 
tributed; and there are verses by writers so different as Le- 
conte de Lisle and Charles Baudelaire. Tolerance was rather 
stretched perhaps in the admission of the latter writer. It is 
impossible to find anything in English literature which is 
analogous to Baudelaire’s work in the Revue; but if any one 
can immagine Mr. Swinburne writing Dolores in the Edin- 
burgh Review, he will as nearly as may be realize the situ- 
ation. In criticism and scholarship it is enough to name 
Sainte-Beuve, Planche, Fauriel, Egger, and Edelestand Du 
Meril. Cherbuliez, Erckmann-Chatrian, and Mérimée have con- 
tributed novels, as also has the gifted author of La Mort de Deadly 
Dash. A glance at the list of reviews of foreign literature proves 
that the Zevue deserves its proud title des Deux Mondes. No 
English magazine. perhaps, can boast of such interesting and fresh 
writing on subjects like Russian epic, popular and satirical poetry, 
Scandinavian sagas, and Finnish lyrics. In foreign politics the 
Revue disclosed, all in vain, the strength and character of Germany 
to her thoughtless neighbour. M. Lemoinne, among others, kept an 
eagle eye on England, and enlightened France about those difficult 
matters, the Jerusalem Bishopric, the Irish Church, Dr. Cumming, 
and the end of the world. Delacroix, the great and original 
inter, wrote on art; Littré, the universally learned, on science ; 
man and Lenormant on the new knowledge concerning the 
Eastern and the ancient world. 

It would be easy to make a ca of names of contributors 
to the Revue of which each should recall volumes full of instruc- 
tion, amusement, and charm. In spite of all the jealousies and 
irritation of the most irritable race, in spite of public indifference, 
in spite of the laughter which for once did not kill, the stern and 
inex ive Genevese kept up and pushed the Revue till it became 
a in power of its kind. On the whole, it was always open 
to everything good the expression of which could be re- 
conciled with the duty of not inflaming passions always too 
easily excited. In England we possess no such periodical, and that 
in spite of the eternal boasting about our a of combina- 
tion, moderation, and enterprise. No journal has been so impor- 
tant, so weighty, and at the same time so attractive. The specialist 
will not learn much from its pages, but the general reader scarcely 
finds a single subject untouched, and can hardly possess a single 
intellectual interest in the satisfaction of which the Hevue will not 
aid and enlighten him. It is most notably French, in this encyclo- 
peedic quality, and its maintenance of a neat, but somewhat formal 
style of composition. The taste of M. Buloz required, it seems, 
that every article should have its exordium, its gradual march to a 
climax, its elegant tapering towards a conclusion. With obvious 
advantages in clearness, method, and persuasiveness, this style 
combines per! a certain monotony. Some s and time are 
necessarily lost in talking “ about and about” a subject, in com- 


Academy. Both have been sneered at by the envious, and 
admission to both has been sought with almost equal eagerness, 
An English poet has coupled that “haggard and hoary 
Delilah,” the Revue, with the elder institution, in an angry 
satire, which they have somehow survived. Looking back at 
the history of the Revue, one feels inclined to think that 
M. Buloz was thrown away after all ; that he was the long-looked- 
for man “who could save France,” as the slang goes. France 

robably will get on without the man who is sv long in coming; 
but it is true, for all that, that M. Buloz showed, in his compara- 
tively narrow sphere, all the power of getting his own way and 
of keeping useful forces together, and of making them work 
towards one really worthy end, which marks the successful 
politician and master of men. It was the misfortunes of France— 
as we learn from a short notice in the new number of the Revue— 
it was the spectacle of the siege, and of the Commune, that brought 
on the fatal disease of M. Buloz. M. de Mazade sketches a touch- 
ing picture of his struggle against age, and illness, and di 
pointment, in devotion to his work. His attachment to his 
adopted country was warmer than that of many of her sons, and 
if France asked the cause of his death, the answer might be in the 
beautiful words— 
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QUARANTINE AT MALTA. 


: eo inexperienced traveller is sometimes puzzled by his fellow- 
voyagers’ anxiety about pratique. He does not fully under- 
stand their dread of quarantine, and has no idea of the penalties 
incurred by a “foul bill.” Yet these terms belong to usages which 
may cause him the greatest inconvenience, usages against which 
the best viséd passport and the warmest letters of introduction 
cannot protect him. Precautions against epidemics of a kind which 
may be described as superstitious and traditional rather than 
scientific or eificacious have been devised at every port, and the | 
unfortunate tourist has no escape. Quarantine may mean for 
him the full forty days of abstinence from the joys of society, or 
he may get off with a less protracted period ; but he who has once’ 
undergone even the shortest probation in a Lazaretto will ever 
after fear to incur it. Sailing up the Mediterranean, for example, 
the modern tourist in search of sunshine may wish, if he is not in 
a hurry, to stop at Malta. He may have many things to see in 
the three little islands which form the group. He has read St. Paul 
and Josephus, and would visit the scene of the wreck of “ a cer- 
tain ship of Alexandria.” THe may have an interest in the 
history of orders of chivalry, and desire to examine St. Elmo, 
and fight over on the spot the famous siege of 1565. He has 
studied architecture, and would verify Mr. Fergusson’s account of ~ 
the wonderful dome of Mosta. If he is a botanist, he may pro 

to judge for himself as to the genus of a so-called Centaurea, about 
which Linneans are in doubt. The language of the natives has 
not yet been successfully reduced to writing. The statistical 
problems offered by the thickly-populated islets are but half 
worked out. There are, in short, few places of the same size in 
Europe—for the Maltese reckon themselves Europeans—in which 
so many objects of interest, social, political, geological, geographi- 
cal, or only picturesque, may be found; and the traveller easily 
makes up his mind to land, and, after seeing something of Valletta 
and its environs, to go on by the next steamer. He may be sorry 
to leave pleasant company on board, but pleasant company may be 
encountered again, and there is but one Malta. There may be 
even a melancholy pleasure in persuading himself that bright eyes . 
are a little dimmed as he announces his heroic intention. He is — 
not altogether displeased to find that he will be missed, and his own 
sorrow is much mitigated by the regrets he hears expressed at the © 
prospect of parting. But before Gozo is sighted a discouraging ‘ 
rumour spreads among the passengers. It is told at first as a pro- 
found secret; but many hours have not elapsed before everybody 
knows it. Small-pox is on board. A sailor has developed the . 
disease in a mild form, and before it is recognized he is almost 
well. You feel sorry, in a modified way, for the poor man, and 
wonder why he had not been properly vaccinated ; but there you 
would probably cease to think of the matter, only for the look of 
our more experienced friends. They are not afraid of infection, 
bat they are afraid of quarantine. 

After much debate, and many searchings of heart, a deputation 
waits on the captain to ascertain the truth. Every member of it 
wears the longest face possible as it emerges again from the deck 
cabin. A “clean bill” is hopeless at Malta. Passengers landing 
will almost certainly be detained in quarantine. There is just a 
chance that, as the case is of the slightest, and as the disease has 
not spread, pratique may be granted after a little delay. Small- 
pox is.not cholera, nor even measles. But the chance is very 
slender, and the tourist proposing to land must make up his mind 
to the worst. He must prepare to undergo all the mystic and in- 
convenient ceremonial annexed to going ashore from an infected | 
vessel. How many days, he inquires anxiously, will seclusion be 
enforced? The answer makes his heart sink. Not more than 
twenty-one ; yet he had not intended to stay more than a week. 
Three weeks in a quarantine hospital! the prospect is sufficient to 
appal the stoutest heart. Would it not be better to go on to 
the next port? The “case” will be landed. The quarantine at 


pliance with the rules of a sober rhetoric. This is the academical | Alexandria or Suez will be shorter, if there is any. And then 
side of the Revue, which has always been an ally of the Freach , he will not have to part quite so soon from his new iriends. After 
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last night's betrayal of emotion they seem to have grown dearer. 
His mind is torn between contending impulses. Sometimes the 
love of knowledge impels him to seek the curious experience of 
twenty-one days in quarantine. He never met anybody who had 


undergone it. " He is not unwilling to see what it is like. Is there | 


a prison—a kind of combination of the old sponging-house and 
a sanitarium ? And where is it situated ? Do the wild waves beat 
_ @ sea-cirt rock? or, is it perched upon a lofty peal: whence 

e islands may be surveyed at leisure, and twenty-one sunsets ad- 
mired? Perhaps it would be as well, after all, to submit to fate. 
He will take the opportunity of mastering Mr. Browning's latest 
poem, or that charming treatise on Prehistoric Culture, or the 
wave theory in musical tone, which he has so long intended to 
study. He may write in the enforced solitude a work which will 
immortalize him. He may, if there is a piano in quarantine, prac- 
tise that difficult passage of Bach, and astonish his musical friends 
on his return. He may paint a whole picture ir three weeks and 
have it ready for the next Academy. Thus he reflects, taking 
one side of the question first. “But the other side cannot 
be neglected. Here are merry companions, a comfortable cabin, 
fine weather promising to hold out, a good ship, and, above all, 
no trouble ot packing and disembarking only to pack up and 
embark again. Me ia still undecided as Malta comes in sight, and 
he voes on deck to see the view. 

The three islands do not look very attractive from the sea. 
Gozo is the most westerly ; and after the blue haze has turned to 
brown, and’ the bare rocks and parched hills are clearly seen, there 
is little to make him wish to land upon it. There is a narrow 
green strait, over which something like a castle seems to keep 


guard, and then Comino gradually develops itself, a mere islet, and | 


almost featureless. Malta itself is now alongside, and seon the 
white fortifications of Valletta begin to appear over the hill-top. 
In the valley is the dome of Mosta, looking very insignificant from 
a distance. The shore is dotted with villas, and the mouth of the 
harbour has the appearance of a second-rate watering-place in 
England. Not a tree is in sight, and everything is either white 
oolite stone or brown sunburnt moor. Valletta itself is well 
situated on a peninsula of the limestone which divides the harbour 
into two The town stands very high, and, as it 
faces north, looks higher and shadier than it is against the 
glowing Southern sky. As the steamer enters two deep bays 
present themselves, and three great forts, one on either side 
and one on the promontory between, look very impressive 
in their strength. The eastern harbour is the chief naval 
port; but the steamer, keeping to the right, enters the western, 

ing close to an island which lies within the harbour, and still 
its old Arabic designation of “ Jezirah.” Two buildings 
only are upon it. Fort Manoel was built in 1726, and forms part 
of the system of defences, looking to seaward ; the Lazaretto is 
behind the fort, and looks the other way—a long low building, at 
the sight of which, and the prospect of passing three weeks or a 
month within its dingy walls, your heart sinks, You turn away, 
and, as you do so, catch sight of a yellow flag at the mast-head of 
the steamer. 

Should you decide not to land—and probably the look of the 
Lazaretto has been enough for you—you can with more calmness 
—- the city from the deck. - The scene is very unlilie what 
would be presented by an English seaport. Evidently merchandise 
comes little to Valletta. There are no long quays lined with masts. 
No drays and trucks are being loaded from lighters. There is stir 
and bustle enough, but it does not wear the aspect of business. 
Numberless green boats, with prows like gondolas, are being rowed 
round the steamer at a short distance by sailors who stand and 
row forward. There are great black coal barges, orange boats, 
flower boats, pieasure boats, all putting off trom the ‘“ Marsa- 
muscetto Gate” at the foot of a steep street of steps. 
The rocky promontory on which Valletta stands is full in 
view, and you may observe that it is divided transversely by a 
deep ravine, down the sides of which are other long flights of 
steps, as well as to the water-side. Along the dorsal ridge, the 
axis of the peninsula is the chief line of street, and all the others 
run parallel or at right angles; for Valletta is no ancient and 
irregular town, but was all built upon a settled plan after the 
repulse of the Turks from St. Elmo, La Valette laid the first 
stone im 1566, and in 1571 the city was completed. From the 
water's level it still looks new, and this look is increased by the 
number of villas which on all sides fringe the shores of the 
Quarantine Harbour—Sliema, the principal suburb at that side, 
being just so near that you can see the carriages coming and going 
along the dusty road. ‘The view is tantalizing; but you reflect 
that it would be still worse to have to gaze at it for three weeks 
from the LLazaretto. The officer of health has not yet come out, 
the green boats are still rowing round the steamer ; but your mind 
is made up, and you turn your attention with more calmness to 
the question of quarantine, since it no longer concerns you directly. 
“In to food "—we quote from Mr. Badger's local Guide— 
4 the person not the means of ordering a breakfast 
and dinner at the high rate charged by the Trattoria connected with 
the Lazaretto, he stands a good chance of suffering from liuwuger.” 
Nor does the cheerful prospect thus held out improve when we 
read on:—“ As the Guardiano placed over you is not allowed to 
serve in any way (though you are obliged to pay him a salary, 
besides supplying him with food) one must almost necessarily hire 
@ servant, who may c as much as 2s. 3d. per day.” Your 
ideas as to the pleasant leisure of a life in quarantine fade insensibly 
as you proceed. In case the traveller “wishes to hire furniture 


| over and above that provided by the Government, consisting of a 


| table, two chairs, and two bed- and trestles, he may do se 
' from a person privileged for the purpose, who at a. pretty high rate 
_ will supply him with anything he may require.” 
These, then, are the quarantine regulations in what may be con- 
sidered acivilized country. What mustthey be in Turkey orin Spain? 
| Three weeks at Suez would probably make Jezirah seem a little 
' paradise by contrast. For no fault of your own, unless it is a fault to 
travel, you may be imprisoned and very heavily fined, at the option 
| of an official who probably does not know the difierence between 
endemic and epidemic, or typhus and typhoid. Apart from actual 
experience you might suppose that, if a community like that of 
Malta thinks quarantine needful, it would at least take care that 
the unfortunate traveller who suffers for its sake should not suffer 
at the expense of his own pocket, since it is not for his own good. 
If he is not actually recompensed for his imprisonment, at least care 
will be taken that he has nothing to pay. Lut unless Mr. Badger is 
strangely misinformed, he has to pay, and to pay heavily too, for the 
privilege of undergoing quarantine. His bill at a Brighton hotel in 
the height of the season would probably about equal that incurred at 
the Lazaretto on Jezirah. One might at least have expected that 
the custodian placed over him would be paid by the Government, 
that his rations would be supplied at cost price, and that a soldier 
from the Hospital Corps would be told off to wait on him. Wedo 
not go at all into the question of the efficacy of these or any other 
quarantine rules. If people who have the right to male such rules. 
choose to do so, it is no concern of ours. But, as we survey the 
unfortunate passengers who are obliged to land, we feel that the 
present working of those rules at Malta is needlessly severe, and 
indeed disgraceiul to the executive of a British dependency. Here 
is a timid little governess without a friend; how is she to support 
three weelis’ quarantine ? She has been months scraping up her 
passage money. In the words of Mr. Badger, she stands a good 
chance of sutjering from hunger. There is a second-class passenger 
with a wife and two children. He has made up a little purse to 
keep the family going till he gets work. It will suffice them for 
about a week. And of a ditlerent character, but deserving also of 
sympathy, are the other cases—the anxious wife, who descries. 
her husband afar off in one of the boats, which still keep out of 
reach; or the midshipman about to join his ship; or the young 
tourist of rank who is going to stay a week with the Governor. 
As we condole with these unfortunates the coming of the 
officer of health causes a diversion. He is a pompous-looking 
man in uniform, and is rowed out from the gate under an 
awning. The anxious passengers augur well or ill from 
the expression of his face as he nears the steamer. The 
surgeon stands to meet him at the foot of the ladder and hands 
him the fatal bill. He receives it with a pair of tongs, at 
which there is a laugh and a cheer, and puts it intoa box {ull of 
holes, which he places over a little brazier to be fumigated. ‘There 
are a few moments of intense anxiety as he pushes off and reads: 
the paper at a safe distance. Some of the ngers endeavour to: 
keep up the spirits of the others, but with slight success. The 
captain speaks hopefully of pratique, and his words are eagerly re- 
ceived and commented upon. At last the officer of health returns. 
| He speaks for a minute with the surgeon, who mounts the ladder 
and speaks to the captain. The captain descends; five minutes. 
| pass. Some of the ladies are in tears; the men look pale. The 
captain suddenly comes up again with a smiling face. ‘“* You must. 
all be fumigated,” he says, “and then you can go ashore; he 
grants us pratique 7 


OPENING OF THE NEW HALL AT BALLIOL. 


6 ip building and opening of a new Ilall in an Oxford College 
may appear at first sight a matter of merely collegiate, or at 
most architectural, interest, concerning almost exclusively the 
actual body of residents who will henceforth use it. And there 
can be no doubt that the Hall where between two and three 
hundred old Balliol men met to dine on Tuesday evening last 
is an importint acquisition. The original hall, which is 
now to be converted into a library, though endeared by past 
associations to many generations of Lalliol men, had long 
been inadequate to the practical needs of the College, of which, 
in an esthetic point of view, it was never worthy. The new 
edifice, evected in the inner Quadrangle from plans of Mr. 
Waterhouse, who had already restored the outer Quadrangle, is a 
notable contrast to it both in an esthetic and a utilitarian sense. 
But on these matters we do not propose to dwell. The ceremonial of 
Tuesday last liad a moral rather than a material significance, which 
would alone account for the large number of distinguished guests 
—with a few exceptions, members, or former members, of the 
College—who responded to the invitation of the Master and 
Fellows by their presence on that occasion. ‘The religto loci 
which binds an Oxiord man or a public school man through 
life to the alma mater of his boyhood or his youth is 
a feeling too subtle to be easily analysed even by those who feel it 
most deeply, and almost a explain to those who have 
no experience of its potent spell. To a foreigner it is si un- 
i vib But while that feeling is common to all men 
as their University, and we presume it is the same with the 
members of every colleze, it must still be remembered that there are 
colleges and colieges, and it is not too much to say that the senti- 


ment of pride and afiection with which a Balliol man regards his old 
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College, and which is strong enough to survive and supersede all 
later diversities of opinion, or position, or path in life, is some- 
thing sui generis. 

Balliol, indeed, is the second oldest College in Oxford, and 
has memorable names, like that of Wiclifie, to show in its 
earlier annals; but its venerable antiquity, though it was natu- 
rally not forgotten on Tuesday last, is the least among its 
titles to distinction. For the last half-century, at least, the 
College has had a peculiar history and a detinite character of 
its own, and it is one of which its sons have no cause to be 
ashamed. The long reign of Dr. Jenkyns—who would have 
shuddered to see a recent article in a daily paper where his name 
was spelt throughout with an ¢ instead of a y—constituted 
an epoch in the life of the College, not to say of the 
University in which it occupies so prominent a place, and the 
many allusions to him, half pathetic, half jocose, but wholly re- 
spectful, in the speeches of last Tuesday, recalled a name which can 
never become a nominis umbra while there are Balliol men living 
whose memory goes back beyond 1854. ‘‘ The old Master,” as he 
is still familiarly called, was almost a mythical character while he 
was still alive; so many were the stories current about him in 
Oxford, many of which, however, were almost, if not altogether, 
true. Ina well-known Homeric poem on a 5th of November *“ town 
and gown row” at Oxford, attributed to the present Dean of 
Norwich—a former Balliol Scholar—he is described as optxpov 
and thedescription is a very accurate one. Small 
of stature, but consequential in demeanour, his figure might have 

nted to a mere casual observer the impression of a crotchety, 
eccentric, rather pedantic old gentleman, with an exaggerated idea 
of his own importance. But the casual observer would have 
been mistaken. The “little body” was really in this case 
the tenement of a “warrior” spirit. Under a quaint and 
somewhat rough exterior the old Master had a warm and 
kindly heart; but he had also—as more than one speaker 
— out on Tuesday, his present successor and the Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury among them—a resolute will to devote all 
his energies to the advancement of Balliol, which was the guiding 
purpose of his life. And hence, though no one would call him a 
man of genius, or even of remarkable ability, it was mainly through 
his instrumentality that the College attained the intellectual 
pre-eminence in Oxford which it has so long enjoyed. It was he 
who insisted, in reliance on the exceptional liberality of the 
statutes, on the fellowships and scholarships being thrown open, 
at a time when the Oriel fellowships offered the only precedent of 
the kind in Oxford. There was a ceteris paribus preference for 
Scholars in the fellowship examinations, and, as a matter of fact, 
former Scholars have usually won the prize, but they have won it 
by fair competition, and latterly—as Professor E. Palmer pointed 
out in his speech—commoners have sometimes beaten them. 
Meanwhile Balliol men, both Scholars and others, have for years 
past colonized almost every other Common Room in Oxford—a 
circumstance which was especially dwelt on at the great gathering 
nearly twenty years ago, when the new Chapel was opened, and 
might have been reaffirmed with equal truth last Tuesday. For 
above forty years, as Dean Stanley (himself an old Scholar) 
remarked, Oriel fellowships and Balliol scholarships have been 
considered the highest collegiate distinctions in Oxford. Mr, 
Bowen's reference, when returning thanks for “ past and present 
Fellows and Scholars,” to his keen recollection of the pleasure and 
pride with which he received, “‘ as an unknown schoolboy,” con- 
gratulations on “ getting the Balliol,” must have struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of several of his hearers. 

The arrangements of the dinner, material and other, were ex- 
cellent, presenting a striking contrast in one respect to the Union 
Jubilee dinner of three years ago, where “ the feast of reason,” 
however admirable, had to do double duty, as the substitute for a 

uet which was criticized at the time as consisting of nothing 

to eat and rather less to drink. The waiting, which was wretchedly 
inadequate on that occasion, was perfectly organized in Balliol 
Hall, and none of the guests could have reason to complain that in 
any sense they were sent empty away. A word of praise may be 
added as to the arrangement of the tables, which was carefully 
and successfully designed so as to bring men of the same standing 
and old friends together. Among the guests at the High Table 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Coleridge, Lord Lans- 
downe, Dean Stanley, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Lingen, Dr. Hornby, Sir A. Grant, and several other alumni 
of the College who have risen to eminence in various 
lines of life. Where the speaking as a rule was so 
good—though there was perhaps, as usual on such occa- 
sions, a little too much of it—it seems almost invidious to 
page 2 particular names. But we may say that the Master, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Coleridge, Professor H. 
Smith, and Mr. Green were peculiarly happy in their addresses. 
Mr. Jowett, who seemed to be in excellent health and spirits both 
in his opening speech and in replying to the toast of “ Floreat 
Domus de Balliolo,” proposed by the Archbishop, spoke with ex- 
quisite taste and feeling. Nothing could be more graceful than 
his recognition of the services of his predecessors in office, and of 
former and present members of the foundation, while he paid a 
deserved tribute to the memory of some who have been called 
away from earth, especially Mr. Riddell—‘*‘the Sir Galahad of 
Oxford,” as another speaker justly termed him—whose name is 
— dear to many generations of his old friends and pupils, and 
ishop Pattison, *‘ the best Eton boy,” whose high character and 
conscientious conduct at school and gave promise of the 


career so nobly, though prematurely, closed. In his first 
speech the Master ow Te the absence of some distinguished 
members of the College who had been unable to attend, 
such as the Bishops of Salisbury and Exeter, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and Professor F. Newman, and, among Roman 
Catholics, Cardinal Manning, Canon Oakley, and Dr. Ward, 
to whom he referred in peculiarly felicitous terms. We have 
already somewhat anticipated the Archbishop’s commentary 
on the thirty-five years’ mastership of Dr. Jenkyns in proposing 
“ Floreat Domus” ; but it deserves to be put on record that he also 
paid a marked tribute to the services of Dr. Scott, whose master- 
ship immediately preceded Mr. Jowett's, which was generally 
understood to convey a tacit rebuke to a gratuitous, not to 
say indecent, attack upon him published the same morning— 
evidently from no Balliol hand—in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph. His exposition of the “ corporate identity” of a great 
college, in spite of all external changes of discipline, buildings, and 
the like, was very skilfully drawn out. Lord Coleridge’s eloquent 
dissertation, in proposing “The University,” on the influence of 
Oxford ona man’s whole after life, bore evidence of careful preparation ; 
the wording was as happy as the delivery was musical, and 
an unmistakable tone of experto erede which pervaded it 
reserved his brilliant periods from any appearance of unreality. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan struck the key-note of several speeches, and 
elicited general applause by his enthusiastic pe ny of 
his obligations to his old tutor, the present Master of iol. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold chose to be funny; but his speech was happily 
characterized by that brevity which, at a late hour in the evening, 
is especially the soul of wit. Nothing could be happier than the 
few neat and pointed sentences in which Mr. Smith exhibited the 
conspicuous position occupied by Balliol men in Parliament; but 
Mr. Lingen, in returning thanks for the Civil Service, might 
perhaps have dwelt more fully on their certainly not less pro- 
minent position in various branches of that service, and notably 
in the Education Office. Professor Palmer summed up the true 
secret of the greatness of the College when he emphasized that 
spirit of conscientious and single-minded diligence in the di 
of their several duties which he had learnt to be characteristic 
of its Fellows and Scholars, and of which—it is only fair to add— 
he has shown himself a typical example. 

In its outward form and structure Balliol has undergone per 
the last twenty or five-and-twenty years a transformation whi 
leaves it much in the condition of the knife with a new handle 
and a new blade. It has been rebuilt or restored piece by piece, till 
what used to be culled the old buildings are now the new, and 
what were the comparatively new would be considered old if they 
had not also undergone a process of renovation. The Oriel window 
in the Master’s house, the one bit of fourteenth-century work in 
the College, still remains, and the old Hall, in its capacity of 
library and lecture-room, will continue to flank the left side of the 
outer Quadrangle. What is more important is that, in these days 
of rapid and restless change, when the most ancient and venerated 
institutions are dec to be on their trial,’ and seem 
almost “ready to vanish away,” the old spirit of Balliol, 
of which so much was said the other night, should be handed 
down unimpaired. One of the speakers quoted Dr. Prideaux’s not 
very complimentary description of the Balliol of two centuries ago, 
when the Fellows were chiefly remarkable for their assiduous visits 
to the ale-house over the way. “Times and manners are changed 
since then, and vice, if not less vicious, is more refined. There is 
little fear of a return to the “ stupid” or drunken Toryism of the 
age of the Restoration. But if the Oxford and the Balliol of two 
centuries hence have not deflected from the high standard of their 
— exertions and aims, and can still exemplify that true com- 

ination so eloquently eulogized by Lord Coleridge of fidelity to 
the past with elastic power of adaptation to the wants of succes- 
sive ages, the loyal confidence manifested by the assemblage of 
Tuesday last in the future of their College and University will 
have been more than justified by the event. 


A PRIMEVAL BRITISH METROPOLIS. 


W. commented last week on the long time which sometimes 
passes before discoveries, or what purport to be discoveries, 
which are announced at local Societies can really be discussed. 
Bishop Clifford's theory of the fight of Ethandun was followed 
after a year’s s by some theories of Mr. Kerslake, the well- 
known bookseller and antiquary of Bristol, on some other points in 
Western history and eer Mr. Kerslake’s calling gives 
him the advantage over the Bishop in being able to put forth his 
own writings when and under what form he thinks good. And we 
accordingly have already before us, expanded into the shape of a 
pamphlet, the views which Mr. Kerslake put forth at Bath in the 
summer. And though we cannot think that Mr. Kerslake is 
strong in his philology, and though some of his conclusions seem 
hasty and fanciful, yet his theory, so far as he puts it into 
tangible shape, is not hastily to be cast aside. He wade a really 
‘ood WV sen at Exeter in 1873, in fixing the boundary of the 
jing ish and Welsh quarters of the city by the Welsh dedications 
of the churches on one side of the city. The argument was, as far 
as we know, a new one, but it was one which carried conviction as 
soon as it was stated. We cannot think that any of Mr. Kerslake’s 
later hits have been so lucky as this. Still they are commonly 
ingenious, and they are commonly the result of good local 
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knowledge and hard work. Let no one, when he sees the ! 


got a place which, anyhow, was a very large early settlement. 


heading “ Primeval British roams in think for a moment of | He has got a name which it is at least very tempting = 


the primeval British village on the site of Oxford, which was 
so soon and so cruelly uprooted by Dr. Rolleston. Mr. Kerslake’s 
“British Metropolis” is in quite another part of England, 
and it is something which at any rate is not so easily rooted 
up. Whether it was all that Mr. Kerslake makes it out to be, 
whether it was a British metropolis or not, it certainly was some- 
thing, and something conitendlle, in pre-historic times. On the 
hills which skirt the boundaries of Wiltshire and Somerset stands 
Pen Selwood (in local pronunciation rather Penzlewvod), which is 
commonly held to be the site of the battle ‘et Peonnan wid 
in 1016, between Eadmund and Cnut, and which 
many hold to have been the site of the earlier battle “ et Peonnum” 
between Cenwealh and the Welsh in 658. Mr. Kerslake will not 
allow Pen Selwood the credit of being the site of either of these two 
fights. He goes much deeper into antiquities of a much earlier 
date, and professes to have found out the name, meaning, and 
history of the very extensive and remarkable primeval remains, 
known as Pen Pits and Orchard Castle, to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. He goes most carefully into local details; but one 
local detail he leaves out. He says nothing of the singular local 
name of “ Kenny Wilkins Castle,” which has been quoted with 
very great force in favour of this being the site of the battle 
of 658. The name does not sound at all like an anti- 
quary’s _— it does sound like the name of the West- 
Saxon King, lingering on lips which had quite forgotten 
the meaning. We know not why this West-Saxon King appears 
in the Chronicles with his name in a Mercian form, Cenwealh, 
instead of C Give him the same spelling with the other 
several members of his house, and his genitive case Cynewealhes 
ives a sound which might easily be taken down phonetically as 
enny Wilkins. Of this Mr. Kerslake makes no mention ; indeed, 
he rules that no place which is described as “ x2t Peonnum” can 
possibly be either a Welsh Pen or a modern Pen. On what prin- 
ciple of philology this ruling is given we are unable to guess. We 
should have thought that “ et Peonnum” was just the form 
which a Welsh Pen would take in a diphthong-loving West-Saxon 
mouth. And we have, at all events, Dr. Guest or our side. 
Hitherto every one has thought that both the battles “ 2t Peonnum” 
must have been fought at some of the many places in that region 
where the British Pen still lives on. The only question has been 
whether they were at Pen Selwood, or any other Pen. Mr. 
e also gets quite troubled in mind about the battle “zt 
Peonnhd,” which the men of Somersetshire and Devonshire fought 
in 1001 against the Danes. The place is near Exeter, and several 
modern writers one after another have very innocently written it 
Penhow. Mr. Kerslake however is perfectly right in saying that 
the local form is Pinhoe ; but itis hard to see why he should be so 
greatly disturbed about the matter. Whatever the spelling, no 
one can reasonably doubt that the first syllable represents the 
British Pen, On the strength of all this somewhat wild theory 
Mr. Kerslake, if we rightly understand him, moves all the battles 
to Pointington, where the tng formation alone ought to have set 
him right. We do not think that scholars will greatly trouble 
themselves with these theories of Mr. Kerslake. But his 
“ Primeval British Metropolis” stands on quite another ground. 
Whether we accept his doctrine or not, at all events it is highly 
ious. 

. Kerslake says, and we think quite truly, that the British 
legends, even the wildest tales of Geottrey of Monmouth, are not 
to be wholly cast aside, but rather to be weighed and sifted to see 
what amount of truth they contain, as they often do contain some, 
though in strangely distorted shapes. Dr. Guest has in several 
cases used this line of argument with great success. The writings 
which go under the name of Nennius are wild enough, but some- 
thing doubtless may be made of them; and along with the so- 
called Nennius we get certain documents which we may well 
believe to be quite authentic. One of these last is the list of 
British cities which in various forms is to be found attached to 
the book called Nennius. Among these, in some copies, is “ Pensau- 
elcoit.” The name has taken endless forms, and different editors 
have guessed at different meanings for it. It has been quartered 
in all parts of the island from Lostwithiel to Dumbarton, and 
it has been sometimes treated in what Mr. Kerslake calls 
“a fossil-hunting method of dealing with the name by 
cracking it into fragments.” So in Mr. Stevenson's edition of 
Nennius it ap as “ Cair Pensa, vel Coyt,” as “if,” says Mr. 
Kerslake, “ it had been two alias names of one city,” and accordingly 
he also gives it two separate places in his index, both as “Cair 
Coyt” (@) and “Cair Pensa” (?) No one can doubt that 
Coyt, is the Welsh Coed, “ wood,” and it is a guess which is at 
Jeast more plausible and more likely than any of the other guesses, 
when Mr. Kerslake says that Pensauelcoit is the same word as 
Jenselwovd, the last syllable being simply translated from Welsh 
into English. We do not say that it isso. To commit ourselves 
to the theory would need an examination of all that could possibly 
be said of the name Selwood, which we need not say concerns a large 


. district, of which Pen Selwood is only one point. Still the guess 


is certainly plausible and ingenious. Tere is a place, one which 
clearly must have been a great settlement in very early times, which 
has no name except names which, in their present forms, are com- 
paratively modern. Here is an ancient name wandering about the 
jand without finding any certain home, which it is very tempting 
to look on as being the origin of the present name. Mr, Kers- 
lake has got his primeval British metropolis—that is, he has 


connect with it. Lastly, having got his place and 
name, he tinds a history forthem, The place is simply British, 
or at least primeval of some kind. It never was a Roman 
chester. It has no Roman name; it supplies no Roman remains. 
It belongs to the same class as the iortress on Worlebury, the 
fortress on Uelybury, the fortress on Sinodun. It must have been 
a British post which the Romans did ‘not care to occupy, Once a 
great and thickly inhabited settlement, it is now desolate, and has 
a been desolate for ages. How came it to be so? Mr. 
‘erslake knows the time and the man. It was conquered and 
destroyed by the arms of one under whose auspices, if not by 
whose arms, a far more famous city was afterwards conquered and 
destroyed. Titus Flavius Vespasianus, who, when Augustus, con- 
quered and destroyed Jerusalem by the hands of his son, had 
already conquered and destroyed Pensauelcoit by his own hands. 
Why Vespasian? some one will ask. Every one who knows 
the legendary history of Exeter will remember the local belief 
that Exeter was besieged by Vespasian, but not taken by him. 
Some add that Vespasian turned his mind to Jerusalem because 


‘he could not get in at Exeter ; and the story is mixed up with an 


incomprehensible tale about the sale, some say of Jews, others 
only of Jews’ heads, at the small price of thirty for a penny. 
All this sounds exceedingly like nonsense. But it is certain 
that Vespasian did hold a command in Britain in the reign of 
Claudius; and, as it is hard to prove a negative, we cannot deny 
that he may have performed some exploit on the site either of 
Exeter or of Penselwood. The story of Vespasian besieging some 
place with a name something like Mr. Kerslake’s name for Pensel- 
wood is found in several of the Welsh Bruts, and also in 
Geottrey of Monmouth, in whose version the place appears as 
“ Kairpen-Huelgoit, que Exonia vocatur.” The identification 
with Lxeter seems to be Geoilrey's own. The name appears in 
various lixeter writers in endless forms, some of which are wildly 
corrupted. Mr. Kerslake insists on the identity of the name in 
Geoltrey with the name in the Nennian catalogue, and he evi- 
dently wishes us to understand that the reason why Pensauelcoed 
is no longer an inhabited place is because Vespasian over- 
threw it. 

We think that in so saying we are not misrepresenting Mr. 
Kerslake, if we have rightiy grasped his doctrine. It is one of 
those things which we can neither affirm nor deny. The pamphlet 
contains a great deal of other curious matter bearing on nomen- 
clature and topography, always ingenious, but we must think very 
often far from sound. We cannot set Mr. Kerslake down as a 
critical scholar ; but, on the other hand, he is quite different either 
from the dull compiler or from the man with a mere craze. 
He has made some happy hits which need only to be stated to be 
accepted. On the other hand, a great deal of what he says is very 

ueer, very doubtful; still there is always some meaning in it. 
here is always something to be said for it, even if there is more 
to be said against it. We are often very far from accepting Mr. 
Kerslake'’s conclusions ; but even when we think him most wrong, 
= are not inclined to laugh, because we always learn some new 
t. 


THE MEDIUM TRADE. 


ee the last few months three Spiritualist mediums have 
been brought up in different courts on charges of cheating 
and defrauding by “ subtle craft, means, or device”; and in each 
instance there has been a conviction and a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment. The first case was that of “ Doctor” 
Slade, who, in the opinion of the magistrate at Bow Street, was 
proved to have falsely pretended that certain pencillings on a slate 
were the work of a spirit, whom he represented to be his deceased 
wife “ Allie.” The next case was that of a ‘‘ Doctor” Monck, at 
Hudderstield, the evidence against whom convinced the Bench 
that certain “ Spiritualist manifestations” were produced by me- 
chanical means; and the third that of William Lawrence at 
Limehouse, which had a similar result. In the first two cases, 
however, it was resolved to appeal from the decisions of the 

lice-courts to a higher tribunal; and the magistrate at the 

hames Police-Court also committed Lawrence for trial at 
the Middlesex Sessions. The indictment against him alleged 
that he did “designedly and falsely pretend that he had 
power to communicate with the spirits of deceased and other 
persons not present,” and to produce them in a materialized 
form; and evidence was given to show that, in semi-dark- 
ness, and very shortly after the medium had entered a cabinet 
with curtains in front, the figure of a man, like an Arab, with 
a turban on his head, and draped in a long white robe, 
was dimly seen coming out of the enclosure, and was given out to 
be a spirit. ‘This figure was suddenly pounced upon by some of 
the audience, and was found to be a living man, who used his fists 
vigorously and tried to escape, and who,in spite of his disguise, 
bore a resemblance to, and was believed to be, the medium 
himself. The entertainment, which seems to have been of the 
usual stupid kind, also included mysterious performances by bells 
and banjos; but the case seems to have turned mainly on the in- 
cident of “‘ materialization.” One of the witnesses for the defence, 
described as an independent gentleman, said that he had been a 
Spiritualist for twenty years ; that the figure seemed to him to be of 
“ an aerial form”; and that he gave two shillings as an encourage- 
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ment to the medium. The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and Mr. 
Edlin, the Assistant-Judge, in passing sentence, remarked that it was 
clear that the prisoner had for some time past been getting money 
by his “ impudent and ridiculous pretences.” He added that “ it 

ost surpassed belief that any person of fair understanding could 
be dousivet by such palpable and preposterous delusions ; but it 
was well known that the profession of a supernatural power had 
® peculiar attraction for many people; and though there might be 
little sympathy for the dupe, the law must punish a fraudulent 
impostor.” Lawrence was then sentenced to imprisonment as a 
second-class misdemeanant for three months, without hard labour. 

We have no desire to discuss the evidence in this case, or to 
anticipate in any way the decisions which have yet to be given in 
the be two cases, but we may direct attention to the fact that 
these cases are only a few examples of practices which are very 
widely spread, and which are carried on by a comprehensive and, 
no doubt, as faras some of the votaries are concerned, profitable 
organization. It should be understood, therefore, that this is not 
a small matter affecting a few persons, but a general system of 
traffic in Spiritualist marvels, which has already attained large 
dimensions, and seems to be increasing, and which ought therefore 
to be dealt with in a systematic and uniform manner ; that is, not by 
making an example here and there, but by the regular enforcement 
of the law in every instance in which there is sufficient evidence to 
secure a conviction. It is difficult to see any substantiai dilference 
between frauds practised under the name of Spiritualism and the 
common tricks of fortune-tellers, and both ought to be placed on 
the same footing. Not long agoa man named Ball, who lived in 
a low neighbourhood in the East of London, was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour for deceiving servant girls 
by pretending to tell their fortunes by means of cards, and assuring 
them of a speedy marriage. In another case, which came 
before the police magistrates at Clerkenwell during the pre- 
sent week, an old woman named Ann Brown was convicted of a 
similar offence. It was shown that, after talking “a lot of gibber- 
ish,” she had predicted that a young woman who consulted her 
would soon have “a kind and handsome husband, with a large, 
curly moustache, just like a dragoon” ; and for this she was sentenced 
to imprisonment tor six weeks, with “ such hard labour as the autho- 
rities thought she was fit for.” The sort of delusions which are 
practised by such people appear to be very similar to the empty 
and nonsensical messages which purport to come “ from the spirits ” ; 
and the only points of difference are that in the former case the 
victims are of a comparatively low and ignorant class, and the 
charges very moderate, while in the other case dupes are made 
among a class which may be supposed to be, at least in a conyen- 
tional sense, educated, and which is willing to pay handsomely for 
the pleasure of being humbugged. It is argued, indeed, that it is 

uite right that ignorant people should receive special protection, 

t that persons who have gone through the ordinary processes of 
education should be left to take care of themselves. The answer 
is that a respectable social standing and education are by no means 
an absolute guarantee of wisdom, or even of elementary common 
sense, as has been abundantly shown in such cases as that of Mrs. 
Lyon, from whom Home obtained 60,000/. by what the Court of 
Chancery ‘considered undue influence. 

Moreover, the question whether cheating and swindling in 
any form should be permitted is not a mere matter to be settled 
among the persons immediately concerned, but goes to the very 
foundations of public morality. As Mr, Edlin said in the case 
before him the other day, there may be little sympathy for the 
dupe, but the law must punish the fraudulent impostor. In Ball's 
case the prosecution was conducted by the police; and it appears 
now to have been decided that, as a general rule, the Treasury 
will undertake the duty of prosecution in such cases. This 
has of course led to a great outcry on the part of the 
Spiritualists; and Mr. Gladstone, as if he had not sufticient 

rtunities of activity in higher spheres, has rushed into 

fray. It will be remembered that this eminent person lately 
described vaccination as an “open question”; and he appears 
to think that Spiritualism also falls within the same cate- 
gory. In a letter which has just been published he says :— 
“Tam precluded by a general rule from signing the memorial 
you have sent me, but I am as yet wholly ignorant of the 
er on which the Government can have arrived at a 

ision that the country shall become the prosecutor of Dr. Slade. 
The decision is to me a surprising one, but I reserve my opinion.” 
The question whether a criminal charge should be taken up by 
the legal representatives of the Government is of course one which 
they have frequently to consider, and is naturally left to their dis- 
cretion. Mr. Gladstone, however, characteristically assumes thet 
the grounds on which the Law Officers are acting in this matter 
ought to have been communicated to him, in order that he might 
give an opinion onthe propriety of the course. Most sensible people 
will no doubt see in the circumstances under which Spiritaahint 
deceptions are now carried on a sufficient justification for the in- 
terposition of public authority. This is not, in any sense, an attack 
on freedom of belief in Spiritualism. Everybody can believe or 
disbelieve as he pleases, and in perfect safety as far as the law is 
concerned. The Assistant-Judge at Clerkenwell laid it down 
most distinctly that the V: t Act has nothing whatever to do 
with faith in Spiritualism, but is applicable only to such pretences 
as are made with an intention to cheat and defraud. It is 
obviously in the interest of sincere Spiritualists, as well as of the 
public, that such things should be punished; and in keeping in 


check a great organization of imposture it is quite right that the 
Government should intervene on behalf of the community. 

Any one who will refer to the columns of the Sypir:tualist, or 
other organs of that class, will be able to form an idea of the 
extent of the system which has been set on foot. The head- 
quarters of the body in London are at the rooms of the “ British 
National Association of Spiritualists” in Bloomsbury, where 
there are frequent meetings and séances, and everything is done by 
social amusements to attract adherents. This organization, we 
are told, has public offices, a reading-room, and library, with a lady 
secretary in attendance to receive visitors and answer inquiries, 
and the admission fee is a guinea a year. We learn further from 
the Spiritualist that, “among the numerous advantages offered to 
visitors ” at these rooms, “it is perhaps not generally known that 
the truly English institution of four-o’clock tea is included, and fur- 
nished fora very moderate sum” ; and that “ the afterncon being the 
favourite time for callers, Spiritualists often meet their friends and 
enjoy refreshment simultaneously.” Concerts, recitations, and 
other performances are occasionally given in the evening; and 
we observe an advertisement announcing that a number of ladies 
have made arrangements for a ball “for the amusement and 
entertainment of the younger Spiritualists.” Moreover, it would 
appear that a private boarding-house has also been set up in the 
neighbourhood of the Association’s rooms by “ the generous efforts 
of friends of the Cause,” in order to meet “ the long-expressed want 
of a metropolitan centre where Spiritualists visiting London can 
secure domestic comforts without the inconvenience of a public 
hotel.” It is stated to be “ in the very area of the Spiritual move- 
ment,” and “its arrangements haye been designed with a special 
view to the requirements of Spiritualists,” which, we suppose, 
means that visitors will be roused in the morning by spirit-rapping 
and other noises, and that the waiting will be done by aerial attend- 
ants. There is also a bookseller, occupying part of the premises 
of the Association, who seems to do a good business in Spiritual- 
istic publications, including such worlis as Strange Visitors, which is, 
it seems, “a series of original papers, embracing Philosophy, Science, 
Government, Religion, Poetry, Art, Fiction, Prophecy,” &c., “by the 
spirits of Irving, Willis, Thackeray, Byron, Bronté, Richter, 
Hawthorne, Wesley, Humboldt, Browning, and others,” which 
“ wonderful articles were dictated through a clairvoyant, while in 
a trance state, and are of the most intensely interesting 
enthralling nature.” Another book of this class, called The Soul 
of Things, is said to be based on the testimony of clairvoyants who 
were employed by the writer to “reveal to him by vision events. 
connected with the early history of geological specimens,” They 
“ thus saw the mastodon and other extinct animals as if living and. 
moving before them ;” and further examined different planets and. 
obtained particulars of their inhabitants, physical geography, and 
vegetation. There are also collections of poetry “ given by spirits” 
through mediums. The trade of mediums is, of course, pro- 
moted by the introduction of novices under the auspices of a social 
organization. The National Association is in connection with a 
number of allied societies in the suburbs of London and in various 
parts of the country, so that there must be a wide circle of influ- 
ence very powerful in its effect on light and giddy minds. Some. 
mediums are not afraid to advertise openly in the Spiritualist 
and other papers. One of them, a lady, announces that. 
she has “a free séance for Healing” every Monday morning; 
and that, though the public sittings in the evening are given 
up, “ Spiritualist friends are admitted as before,” and “private 
consultations” can be arranged at the rate of one guinea ahead. The 
programme includes “ trance, clairvoyance, healing, development,, 
&e.” Then there is a Mr. M——, who calls himself an “ inspira- 
tional trance speaker,” and is always ready to accept an engagement 
to perform. Mr. W—— also gives his address and hours of profes- 
sional attendance for the reception of visitors and friends. Another 
medium announces that, “ having the promise of assistance by my 
spirit-guides,” he proposes to open séances in the East of London. 
A French lady proclaims herself a “good medium for raps.” In 
short, it would appear that a very brisk and profitable ) Rang 
is done by a good many people within “ the area of Spiritual move- 
ment.” Mediums, however, are sometimes unfortunate ; and one of 
them in the “ healing” line states that he has had a bad time of it 
lately, and would like to emigrate if any one would pay his passage 
and give him some cast off-clothing. 

A large part of the Spiritualist is of course occupied 
with accounts of the feats of mediums at the Association 
and other séances. The medium, who is supposed to be tied 
up, like the ge ty brothers, so as to be unable to move, 
sits in a cabinet, the front of which is pretty nearly closed 
with a curtain, which in some cases “is pinned so as to leave 
his legs in view in the reduced gaslight.” This cabinet is 
under the special patronage of a larky spirit named Joey, who 
makes funny remarks and occasionally pinches or punches the 
company. It is admitted by the Experimental Research Com- 
mittee that hitherto they have not obtained any phenomena “ under 
what may be termed absolute test conditions,” which, they remark, 
are difficult to apply; and they, therefore, suggest that the more 
satisfactory course is to seek “ for moral as well as physical proof 
ina receptive rather than in an investigating and analytical frame 
of mind.” A happily cultivated mental frame of this kind must 
certainly have been required in order to believe in the middle- 
aged lady with dark hair, who is transformed, first into the ap- 

ce of a man with heavy dark hair, and then into that of an 
old lady with silver hair; or the young lady who assumes the 
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aspect of her deceased brother and other people who have died, 
not only in features, but in height and size; or that other young 
lady who, by the aid of the ghost of an old doctor, when told the 
diseases of persons, can prescribe for them without even seeing 
them, and produces writings in French and Latin, of which lan- 
guages she no knowl apr y of the same frame of 
mind, too, is evident in a theory started by Miss Kislingbury, the 
Secretary of the National Association. It seems that it happens 
not unfrequently at the séances of that body that attempts at mate- 
rialization are not successful, and that “ Joey ” promises to show 
spirit hands which are not forthcoming; and Miss Kislingbury 
herself admits that she has “ more once seen so-called 
materializations which bore every evidence of the medium in dis- 
guise, and very poor disguise too.” But she charitably accounts for 
this by the supposition that the medium is in the hands of a 
spirit which forces him to do this, and that he is thus “ to 
some extent transformed.” The tical question is, of course, 
whether these manifestations are not of much the same order as 
those for which Lawrence has been sent to prison; and it is at 
least easy to see how imbecile and fanatical credulity on the 
one hand, and the cunning of interested performers on the other, 
naturally furnish abundant opportunities and encouragement for 
the most arrant impostures. 


CHINESE COOLIES IN CUBA. 


T is customary to take for granted that, in framing the condi- 
tions of their treaties with China, the foreign Governments 
have been guided by the purest philanthropy and the highest 
humanitarian motives. It is assumed that they have ever 
been anxious to extend to the natives of China the same 
blessings of civilization which are enjoyed by their own subjects; 
and that, if it were not for the ill-judged obstinacy of the Govern- 
ment, the Chinese would long since have been welcomed on terms 
of equal footing and of equal rights into “ the fellowship of nations.” 
In all widely accepted generalizations there is usually some degree 
of truth, and this one is no exception to the rule; but, without 
searching into the intricacies of doubtful and dishonest trades, 
there is one point—namely, the coolie traffic—on which the Treaty 
Powers seem by common consent to have winked at injustice, and to 
have made light of cruelty. For more than a quarter of a century this 
trade has been carried on by fraud and oppression under the pro- 
tection of almost every Government of Europe. In vain has the 
Chinese Government protested again and again against its continu- 
ance; and when, ten years ago, Sir Rutherford Alcock and his 
French colleague at Peking attempted to provide for the Chinese 
emigrant the same securities which were insisted on by the 
English Government on behalf of Indian subjects emigrating to 


convention. 

The wholesale immigration of labourers of an inferior race into 
a colony belonging to a more highly favoured nation is an experi- 
ment which must always be perilous alike to the bodily welfare of 
the immigrant and to the moral character of his employer. It is 
only in a society where the government is strong, where the 
local officials are upright, and where the weight of a healthy public 
opinion is clearly felt and acknowledged, that such a measure is free 
from danger. Unfortunately Cuban society does not fulfil these 
conditions ; and the inevitable result has followed, that the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies into Cuba during the last thirty years has 
deen productive of cruel oppression on the one side and of abject 
misery on the other. At first the traffic was carried on without 
the express sanction of the Chinese Government ; but when, after 
the conclusion of the foreign treaties, other nations wished to 
benefit by the labour of the surplus population of Southern China, 
arrangements were made to legalize the trade, and emigration 
depts were opened at Canton and elsewhere under the nominal 
supervision of the Mandarins and of the several foreign Consuls. 
The system was one, however, which was necessarily open to 
abuse, and from time to time the existence of nefarious dealings 
was evidenced by outbreaks in the barracoons and mutinies on 
board the Cuban emigrant vessels, while letters brought back to 
the friends of the emigrants heartrending accounts of the cruelties 
and tortures inflicted on the coolies by their Cuban masters. The 
eonsistency of these rumours at last forced the Imperial Government 
to do more than remonstrate—to interfere ; and in 1873 the late 


Emperor Tung-Chih appointed a Commission, consisting of a native | 
Official named Chen-Lanjin, and an English and a French Commis- | 
sioner, Messrs, Macpherson and Huber, to proceed to Cuba in order | 


“ to institute an honest and complete inquiry ” into the condition 
of the*Chinese coolies in that island. With praiseworthy 
thoroughness they executed the task entrusted to them, and their 
Report, which has recently been printed, amply justifies their 
appointment and fully bears out the complaints ot the coolies. 

As one result of their investigation, the Commissioners draw a 
distinction between the action of the Spanish Government and 
that of the coolie employers. The regulations laid down in the 
various Royal decrees which have been issued on the subject are 
well calculated to secure to the coolies most of the rights belong- 
ing to- free labourers; but, through the negligence of the local 
authorities and the greed of the colonists, these have too often 
been rendered ineffective, and the result, as affecting the condition 
of the coolies, has been disastrous. On the part of some of the 
planters the Commissioners had to contend with much obstructive 


L I 3 | shut up in bamboo cages, or chained to iron 
Dutch and French colonies, their Governments refused to ratify the | 


opposition ; but, notwithstanding this, they succeeded in taking 
1,176 depositions, and received 85 petitions supported by 1,665 
signatures, 

From the Report, which is drawn up in the shape of questions 
put by the Chinese Government and the answers of the Commis- 
sioners to these, we learn that the majority of Chinese coolies in 
Cuba sailed from Macao, Amoy, Swatow, and Canton; and the 
almost unanimous testimony as to the means employed to induce 
them to emigrate goes to prove that eight-tenths of the entire 
number were kidnapped or decoyed. “I was decoyed here b: 
wicked men”; ‘I was induced by the coolie decoyers to em 
on board the vessel”; “we were decoyed by the vicious of our 
countrymen suborned by foreigners ”—such is almost the universal 
burden of the evidence on this part of the inquiry. As to the 
contracts, which should have been signed and understood 
by all, the Commissioners came to the conclusion that “ the 
great majority (of coolies) were brought by fraud or violence 
to be sold, and, whether of age or minors, either received no 
contracts, or were entrapped into accepting them, or constrained 
by force to sign them, or induced to atlix their names, as if doing 
so merely on behalf of others.” One petition, signed by fifty-two 
coolies, states that “after entering the (barracoon) the gates 
were closed by a foreigner, and as all exit was prevented, we 

ived how we had been betrayed; but there was no remedy. 
* the same chambers were more than one hundred others, most 
of whom passed their days and nights in tears, whilst some were 
dripping with blood, the results of chastisements inflicted on 
account of asuspected intention of escape, or a declaration of their 
unwillingness to embark when interrogated by the Portuguese 
Inspector. The barracoon was a great depth, and at the time of 
punishment, as an additional precaution against the cries bei 
overheard, gongs were beaten and fireworks discharged, so that 
death even might have ensued without detection, and, witnessing 
this violence, there was no course open to us but to assent, re- 
ceiving at the moment of embarkation a document which we were 
told was a contract for eight years.” In some instances portions of 
the contracts appear to have been read over to the coolies, in 
which cases, however, it was stated that Annan or Singapore was 
to be their destination. 

But the misery endured in the barracoon was as nothing com- 
pared with that they had to undergo on board the emigrant shi 
One sentence in the Commissioners’ Report supplies a terrible in- 
timation on this point :—“ Of the more than 140,000 Chinese who 
sailed for Cuba, upwards of 16,000 died during the voyages.” 
With a few exceptions the concurrent testimony of the witnesses 
bears evidence to an amount of suffering endured on the passage 
which almost surpasses belief. The wretched creatures were contined 
in the holds; were beaten without mercy, in some cases even unto 
death ; were supplied with bad food and insufficient water; were 
posts ; some were 
“ kicked to death by the sailors,” and “others on the point of 
death, but not dead, were thrown overboard.” No wonder, then, 
that numbers sought relief in suicide. One witness says, 
“Twenty men” (his fellow-passengers) ‘cast themselves over- 
board”; “eight jumped overboard,” states another; and opium 
lent its aid to rid some of the sufferers of their misery. 

“Qn arrival, what happens to the coolie ?” asks the Chinese 
Government. “On landing,” replies Hsieh-Shuang-chin, * four 
or five foreigners on horseback, armed with whips, led us like a 
herd of cattle to the barracoous to be sold.” These men were then 
taken to the market, and were compelled to submit to treatment 
which to Chinamen, whose sense of decency is keen, was peculiarly 
abhorrent. They were obliged to remove their clothing, so that 
their persons might be examined and their prices fixed. ‘ This 
covered us with shame,” say fifty-two petitioners. After the 
evidence brought forward as to the way in which the coolies are 
treated during the various stages of their emigration until they 
reach the sugar or other plautations of the island, the question 
“ Do employers treat coolies kindly ? ” sounds like a mockery ; but 
it might at least have been supposed that sel/-interest would have 
induced the masters to keep the evolies in good bodily health. 
Even this motive, however, seems to have been insutlicient to 
work any good for the emigrants. ‘They are under-fed, over- 
worlied, and treated with great barbarity. Maize and bananas form 


the staple ivod allotted to them. Many stated that, contrary to’ 


the regulations which limit the hours of labour to twelve out of 
the twenty-four, they were made to work from 4 a.m. until mid- 
night. Suuday brought them no relief, and any attempt to rest 
was punished by merciless tlogging. Abundant evidence is fur- 
nished that the murder of coolies was not at all unfrequent, 
and cases of suicide by hanging, by jumping into sugar cauldrons, 
and by taking opium, were of common occurrence. 

These statements appear so incredible that we naturally turn for 
theirconfirmation or relutation to the statisticsfurnished by the Com- 
missioners, and from these we learn that out of 114,081 coolies who 
landed in Cuba during the twenty years ending 1873, 53,502 died in the 
island. ‘These figures speak for themselves. And it cannot be said 
that infirmities arising from old age had anything to do with this 
high rate of mortality ; for, according to the Commissioners, the 
coolies were all young men. ‘The fact, therefore, remains that 
during the twenty years above named, nearly fifty per cent. of the 
young and naturally vigorous Chinamen who ijanded in Cuba 
succumbed to the eilects of the cruel treatment to which they 
were subjected. Une indignity which was inflicted on the sufferers 
after death is mentioned with horror by the Chinese witnesses, 
with whom respect ior the dead is a religious principle. The 
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bodies, they say, were placed in shallow holes, out of which in 
course of time the bones were dug, and were prepared with those 
of horses and oxen for the purpose of refining sugar, it being con- 
sidered that the addition of human bones gave a purer whiteness 
to the sugar. 

Such is a brief summary of the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed by the Chinese Government. The evidence they per- 
sonally collected proves beyond question that the rumoured cruel 
treatment to which Chinese coolies in Cuba were said to be sub- 
jected was rather understated than otherwise, and that the present 
condition of the survivors calls for the immediate interposition of 
the Government in their favour. The Chinese are fond of saying, 
and for so saying they are constantly held up to scorn, that it 
would have been better for them if they had never seen the face of 
a foreigner. This Report proves that, had they been left to them- 
selves, upwards of fifty thousand meu, whose bones have been used 
for refining sugar in Cuba, would in all human probability have 
now been fulfilling the duties of citizens in their native land, 


INTOLERABLE, BUT NOT ACTIONABLE. 
HE Judge of the Westminster County Court, in giving his 


decision on a question of nuisance which came before him on 
nuisance was not 
an actionable one, although he considered it intolerable. A ver- 
dict, with costs, was accordingly entered for the defendant. We 
venture to express a doubt whether the principle thus laid down 
will meet with general acceptance, either from lawyers or the 
public. County Court law has not a very high reputation for 
soundness and discrimination, being usually a rather hasty, off- 
hand matter; and it is a pity that the plaintiff ever went to a 
County Court on such a point, and that he has now determined, as 
he intimates in a letter to one of the papers, not to carry the ques- 
tion further, on account of his distrust of “the necessary disturb- 
ance of brain and pocket.” It has, we believe, hitherto been 
held to be the legal 1ule that a nuisance signifies anything that 
worketh serivus hurt, inconvenience, or damage; and that whoso- 
ever unlawfully annoys or does damage to another commits a 
nuisance. In the present instance the complaint of the plaintiff, 
who is described as a literary man, and who has lived in 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the last four or five vears, 
was that in August last the tenant on the floor immediately 
below him had set up an organ, which produced such a noise 
and vibration in the rooms above as greatly to disturb the occu- 
pant, so that he could not get on with his work, and had toseek relief 
out of doors.’ It must be recollected what is the peculiar character 
of residence in that part of London. It is chiefly occupied 
by solicitors, barristers, consulting engineers, and people of that 
kind who are willing to pay high rents for the sort of quiet and 
repose which is not everywhere to be secured in town. Arrange- 
ments have been made for making Lincoln's Inn Fields safe against 
the invasion of the tribe of organ-grinders, German bands, acrubats, 
Punch and Judy shows, psalm-singing mendicants, and other nui- 
sances of the same kind by the appointment of special officers to keep 
this class away ; and this is obviously one of the recommendations 
of the place fcr people whose work requires quiet, and who are 
willing to pay fancy prices for the sake of immunity from dis- 
tracting noise. ‘The complainant, as we have said, had been in 
his chambers for several years, having been originally attracted by 
the reputed repose and peacefulness of the district, and had spent a 
good deal of money on them. In August last, however, his comfort 
and peace, as may readily be understood, were painfully disturbed 
by the organ. It was called a chamber-organ, and the defendant 
denied that it could properly be termed a church organ. It is 
certainly not a church organ in the sense of being in a church, 
or apparently of being used for church music, nor is it as large 
as the organs which are sometimes found in cathedrals or concert- 
halls. But it would seem to be an unusually large organ for a 
eg apartment. Its dimensiuns are stated to be twelve feet 
igh, ten feet wide, and four or five feet in depth; and it is said to 
occupy about half of the room in which it stands. This cir- 
cumstance gives one primd facie a not very prepossessing idea of 
the owner's taste in music. We do not mean to suggest that an 
organ is not a very impressive and enjoyable instrument under 
_— conditions; but an organ, like a bagpipe, requires a good 
of space in order that its charms may be satisfactorily appre- 
ciated. A large organ in a moderate-sized room, of which it fills 
up the half, is clearly an organ in a false position, and the din and 
reverberation which are inseparable from its working cannot fail 
to be disagreeable to a delicate and cultivated musical ear. It is 
possible also—though we hesitate to touch so delicate a point— 
that the defendant, who is by profession a solicitor, and an amateur 
in organ-playing, may not be particularly skilful in the management 
of his organ; and there can be no doubt that there are few musical 
instruments which can be made so exasperating as this by a person 
who does not know how to manage it properly. 

Possibly the complainant has himself no great fondness for 
music, or at least prefers peace and quiet, seeing that he 
sought this residence expressly on that account. Yet, apart 
from the question of love for music in general, it can readily 
be conceived that the grunting and thunder of a large organ, 
perhaps imperfectly played, with all the intensified reson- 
ance aio by its being confined within a narrow space, 
immediately under the floor of a room in which the inmate is 


engaged in literary work, must have a cruelly distracting effect ; 
and it is certainly difficult to understand why in Lincoln's Inn 
Square organ-grinders and brass-bands are banished from the 
street while inside the houses such a nuisance as a blatant, ——- 
organ is freely permitted. This organ was, it is said, play 

about two or t times a week, usually from seven to ten o'clock 
at night ; and the vibration is stated to have been very great, causing 
an effect on sensitive nerves very like that produced by a slight 
application of galvanism, and making the glasses and china in the 
upper room jingle, and on one occasion throwing down a Dresden 
glans. It was also alleged that the performance was bad, and that 
very common airs were played; but the latter charge seems to 
have been explained away, though no evidence was offered to 
rebut the former imputation. This, however, is hardly an 
essential point. The main point is, not whether the tunes 
were, in an artistic point of view, of a high or low kind, 
but whether they ans such a noise and so shook the room 
above that the inmate could not work, and was driven out 
of doors by it. Two witnesses on the plaintiff's side, one an 
artist, the other a scientific man connected with the British 
Museum, corroborated his evidence as to the reality of the 
nuisance. On the other hand, two solicitors, friends of the 
defendant, bore testimony that they had heard the music, and did 
not at all object to it. Altogether, however, the evidence would 
seem to justify the Judge’s opinion that the organ was, under the 
circumstances, an intolerable nuisance to persons unable to enjoy 


it. 

It may be admitted, and is indeed obvious, that it is difficult to 
bring the law to bear on questions of this kind. They are essentially 
questions of degree. There must necessarily be a good deal of mutuak 
forbearance and accommodation in such matters. A piano or a 
barrel-organ may perhaps be tolerated, but a large and noisy organ 
in a room of a private house occupied by different tenants is 
clearly out of place, if not by distinct law, yet by the rules of 
social amenity. Any one who wishes to enjoy the use of such an 
instrument should at least live in a house by himself, and, if 
possible, with a fair amount of garden-ground around him. There 
is sometimes a certain excuse for a nuisance in trade, in that it 
has been long established, and gives employment to a large body 
of people; but the private pleasure of a single person is not to 
be set against the comfort of the rest of the people in a house 
divided into separate sets of apartments. The truth is, however, 
that the law is still very primitive aud imperfect on such subjects. 
Mr. Bass’s Bil) against organ-grinders and brass-bands is of very little 
practical effect ; and the bellowing of street cries is perhaps even a 
worse nuisance, which is not touched at all. Again, though the feeble 
voices of the ordinary waits at Christmas-time may not be a serious 
annoyance, nothing can be more monstrous in this way than that a 
thundering brass-band, made more hideous by the aid of drums, 
should be allowed to parade the streets at midnight. Habitually 
noisy dogs ought also to be put down asa disturbance of that right 
of a quiet night which ought to be made good {for all citizens. The 
effect of the remissness of the law in these respects can hardly fail 
sometimes to provoke retaliation on the part of those who are perse- 
cuted. Cases, in fact, have already occurred in which a continuous 
agony of piano or other playing has been answered on the other side 
by the beating of a mallet on a plate of iron, or the invention of 
a machine for producing incessant raps while the other disturbance 
was being carried on. Oa the whole, it would seem to be a fair 
and reasonable principle that, if a nuisance of this kind is 
really intolerable, as was admitted by the Judge in this 
case, there ought to be some facilities for obtaining legal 
redress; and there can be little doubt that this is the prin- 
ciple which would be applied to a nuisance of an ordinary 
sort, such as a malodorous manufactory, or other serious en- 
croachment on public convenience or health. It is known that 
any disturbing noise, whether musical or other, has a very irri- 
tating and painful effect on the nerves and feelings of those who 
are engaged in intellectual occupations which require deep study 
and absorbed attention. The sufferings in this way of Leech, the 
artist, were not entirely due to delusive fancies, at any rate in the 
beginning ; and Mr. Babbage is not the only philosopher whose 
valuable time has been wasted by external distractions, which are, 
in fact, a breach of social order. A well-known man of letters 
who died lately, and who was very sensitive on this point, re- 
solved that, as soon as he could afford it, he would have a house 
with thick walls which should not be in contact with any other, 
and in course of time built one for himself. But this is nota 
remedy open to every one, and there is unquestionably a real evil 
to be dealt with, 


THE STATE OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


W HEN the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of the War Office 
was recently made public, the Under Secretary took upon 
himself to send a letter to the papers, asserting that the report was 
“devoid of fact,” and that the sanitary arrangements of the esta- 
blishment were in good order. We remarked at the time that 
it was at least an undoubted fact that not long since the drainage of 
the place had got very much out of order, and that the occurrence 
of a new case of typhoid fever seemed to indicate that there was 
still something wrong. This impression is strongly confirmed by 
an account of the War Office which has appeared in the Sanitary 
Record, and the main points of which may be briefly given. The 
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' structure, for the most part, consists of a number of old-fashioned 
residences which have been bought up from time to time by the 
and i to begin with, 

ere are no systematically assages, drainage, or venti- 
lation. The whole place ther confused, 
haphazard, bit-by-bit way, as additional accommodation was 
required; and the effect is necessarily very injurious to its 
sanitary condition. The throughout the establishment 
are long, narrow, and for the most part dark and unventilated. 
The atmosphere is said to be unsavoury almost everywhere, and in 
some parts positively foul ; and the primitive way in which certain 
indispensable arrangements are provided amply accounts for this. The 
basement rooms are many feet below the level of Pall Mall, having 
@ narrow area, with little light and less air; yet they are crowded 
throughout the day, and to some extent also occupied at night. 
The darkness necessitates the constant use of gas; and the atmo- 
sphere is further vitiated by the fumes of a cooking establishment, 
together with a canteen and laundry. It does not appear that the 
old houses here united had originally any system of drainage 
except their respective cesspools and cesspits, which, according to 
old usage, were placed immediately beneath the floor of the 
busement. At different times some of these have been 
laid bare; and it is supposed that there are still several in 
existence underground. Moreover, these Is used to be 
drained into the water in St. James’s Park, but that outlet 
has for some time been closed, so that at the present time part 
of the foundations of the War Office may be supposed to be 
soaked with sewage. The chief authorities there are of course 
provided with large, light, airy rooms, but the general staff is not 
so well off. The dimensions of an audit-room in the west wing, 
-occupied by ten persons, are given as about 23 feet by 20 feet, and 
11 feet in height; it has two windows, which look into a narrow 
yard, and which usually have to be — closed on account of the 
offensive smell from the yard, and at the roof there is a dumb sky- 
light. Nearly opposite the door are the closets for the clerks. 
The former chief clerk in this room died three years ago 
from typhus-fever, and the clerks complain of sickness and 
‘depression, The rest of the building is probably not all quite so 
bad as this; but the staff are more or less affected by the closeness 
and bad odours, which arise from want of a drainage and 
ventilation. It is easy to understand how this has happened. 
The buildings were originally erected before modern drainage was 
introduced or dreamt of; and a patchwork and ineffectual system 
-of repair has been attempted as a substitute for a complete and 
well-adjusted plan of reform. If only half of what is stated in the 
article to which we have referred is true, there can be no doubt 
that the time has come for more thorough measures, and that the 
Government is bound to give its serious attention to the subject. 


THE THEATRES. 


TPHE power of pantomime seems to be waning year by year; 
T two of the central theatres, Drury and 
Garden, does it find any established place, and at Covent Garden 
the most meritorious - of the performance is the scenery, which 
may no doubt appeal better than anything else to a large part of 
the population. The Drury Lane version of the Forty Thieves 
is prettily arranged and picturesquely mounted, but its chief 
attraction is naturally found in the performances of the Vokes 
family, the members of which stand almost alone in their power of 
combining and grotesqueness both in their acting and in the 
dancing which seems as natural to them as walking does to ordi- 
nary people. These actors have had many imitators, and so far as 
mere agility goes Mr. Vokes’s feats have been equalled, if not 
8 $5 but the imitations have never approached the apparent 
ease and absence of effort which make the charm of the onginal. 
When Mr. Vokes dances out between his sisters, throwing a leg at 
intervals over each of their heads, the thing is done so gracefully 
and naturally that one cannot for the moment think there is 
any difficulty in it. To skill in dancing each member of the family 
adds considerable power of acting, and so long as they remain on 
the stage the true art of pantomime will be in no danger of 


vanishing. 

At the Globe Mr. Planché’s Invisible Prince, not the least 
pretty and clever of his extravaganzas, has been brought out 
apparently to show how completely the art of doing justice to 
such delicate works has been lost. Only one of the company who 
play it, Miss Jennie Lee, who takes Miss Horton’s old part, has 
any notion of light fun, and Miss Lee’s performance would be 
more pleasing if she could rid herself of a trick of grimacing, 
and ifehe would sacrifice the applause obtained by a song in Mr. 
Emmet’s manner, lugged in anyhow, to preserving some kind of 
coherence in the piece. The people who represent the other cha- 
racters are obviously as little able to appreciate the airy fancy of 
Mr. Planché as Bottom and his companions were to interpret the 
story of Thisbe; and, bent perhaps upon showing that they can 
understand and do something, they disfigure Mr. Planché’s writing 
with such scraps of “gag” as have been often heard in common- 
place burlesques. The whole effect of the piece is lamentable, and 
tesembles a coarsely-smudged copy of a dainty picture. 

At the St. James’s the too common belief that an effective 
French play is necessarily convertible into an effective English 
play has led to the production of a version of Les Danicheff, 
‘which, for some inscrutable reason, is called The Danis- 


cheffs. The play no doubt contains some striking situations which. 
as was pointed out in these columns some time ago, would be yet 
more striking if the piece were ended with the third act, instead 
of being dragged through the anti-climax of the fourth. But the 
tone of the play is sombre, if not absolutely repellent ; and, to 
make it acceptable to a French audience, it was necessary to mix 
with the scenes of Russian life a French element, which 
M. Dumas supplied by writing in the character of Roger de Taldé. 
The clever attaché, however, naturally makes less impression on an 
English audience than on one composed of his own coun ; 
be the translator has done his best to take all the wit out of his 
speeches. Mr. Hermann Vezin plays the part with admirable 
quiet and finish, and speaks the lecture on women as well as 
possible ; but it is hard upon him to have to utter such sentences as 
“Faith! I doubt it!” and, where the original Taldé observes 
“C'est un congé définitif” to say “This is a notice to quit.” The 
same principle which has produced the accurate rendering of “ Ma 
foi!” by “ Faith!” has Ted the translator to turn “ N’éveillez pas 
le médecin qui dort” into “ Do not rouse a slumbering physician.” 
One would have thought that “ Let sleeping doctors lie ” was a most 
obvious rendering. It would have been well in dealing with Taldé 
to cut out altogether the speech about Russians, Frenchmen, 
and wild beasts which is delivered after the account of the bear- 
hunt. The only possible cause for its existence is its political 
allusion. In Paris, where it roused great —_ it was impos- 
sible to disguise the fact that it was thrust in for a special purpose ; 
and in the English it sounds merely superfluous and foolish. The 
mounting of the piece is in most respects the same as it was when 
the French play was given here; but, for the pretty drawing-room 
scene in which the second act passed, is now substituted a room full 
of some of the most hideous and glaring confusions of colour ever 
seen on or off the stage. As to the acting, attention has been already 
called to Mr. Vezin’s finely-touched representation of the attaché ; 
the only fault to be found with the actor is in his make-up. Young 
Frenchmen of the present day affect single more than double eye- 
glasses, and the use of the single glass would probably be more 
effective. Mr. Clayton takes M. Masset’s = of Osip, and 
gives to it as much strength as M. Masset did, while he avoids 
the over-tearfulness into which the French actor was apt to 
fall. In the scene with Wladimir, in the third act, when 
Osip cries to him “Strike!” Mr. Clayton’s gesture and accent 
are tly telling. Mrs. John Wood plays the Princess 
Lydia with intelligence and intention; but it would be 
difficult to find a part less suited to her. There is an utter want 
of command and re in her performance which gives a very 
improbable air to the scenes in which the Princess appears. Prince 
Boris, the old courtier, whose forgetfulness and M. 
Montbars represented with excellent skill, becomes in the hands of 
Mr. Darrell an offensive pantaloon. Mr. Cooper's performance of 
the oily scoundrel Zakaroff has much merit. Mr. Macklin, who 
plays aul, would do well to learn the pronunciation of the English 

guage, and to remember that Le Rappel is not a paper very likely 
to be found on Countess Danicheff’s table. Miss Lydia Foote 
brings her command of pathos to bear with very good effect upon 
the extremely tearful part of Anna; her performance would be more 
impressive perhaps if Anna’s lover, Count Wladimir, were better re- 
presented. Mr. Warner's performance is inadequate throughout, 
and most inadequate where one would expect it to be strongest, in 
the bursts of rage with which in one scene the Count turns on 
his mother, in another on Osip. M. Marais, who played the 
part in the French piece, ran somewhat into extravagance and noise, 
especially in the later representations of the play; butat his worst 
there was a fiery impulse in his sg, Beene aroused sympathy 
with him. It is perhaps out of Mr. Warner's power to give any 
semblance of dignity or true passion to his scene with his mother, 
but he might at least avoid becoming inarticulate. 

The Queen of Connaught, now being performed at the Olympic, 
is a decided improvement upon Si Slocum, which is not saying 
very much for it. The play is announced as depicting “ a kind of 
Irish life, character, and manners which has not been portrayed in 
any previous drama.” And in yg Peg oo the view of, Irish 
life one is decidedly original. e Irish characters are, with 

y an exception, of the most objectionable nature; and the 
heroine, the Queen of Connaught, is so attached to her boozy, 
murderous friends and relations that, when they rail at her hus- 
band, an Englishman, for disliking his drawing-room being turned 
into a taproom, and for presuming to pull down hovels and build 
cottages in their place on his estate, her sympathies are entirely 
with them. Indeed, it is only when the “boys,” in return for 
his kindness, propose to fa: fs him, that she seems to think 
him worthy of any love or respect. ‘The scene in which sh 
interferes to save him is, though the situation is well worn, in 
dramatic effect the best in the play. Miss Cavendish, who 
throughout makes the best of a very difficult part, supports the 
weight of this situation with much strength of action and speech. 
Amongst the other characters are found an Irish servant, played 
by Mr. Hill, who marks his supposed nationality by talking in a 
South German accent, and .whose undoubted powers of humour 
find little op rtunity; and a villain, represented by Mr. J. A. 
Arnold, “ of the principal American theatres.” It might have been 
possible to find an equally bad actor without going as far as 
America. Mr. Neville plays the English husband with much 
dignity and thoughtfulness. Mr. Flockton appears as a homicide, 
who is a connexion of the Queen of Connaught, and who, led to 
believe that her husband has set the police on his track, vows 
revenge against him. Mr. Flockton, both in the earlier part of the 
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when he represents Anthony Dunbeg as something like the 
typical light-hearted adventurous Irishman, and in the later, when 
has to express despair and desire for vengeance, gives a fresh proof 
his power and versatility. His speech in last scene, where 
he discovers how he has wronged Darlington, is og With most 
admirable truth and strength. The situation , like many 
others in the play, is needlessly ludicrous. Darlington, on enter- 
img and sitting down to his writing-table, observes that he thinks 
it well always to have a revolver at hand, and of course eeds 
to lay it down on the table just where Dunbeg, hidi hind a 
sereen, can pick it up. Another curious a in the play is 
that, to judge from the scenery, Darlington builds not only new 
, but a new set of mountains also, on his estate; this, no 
doubt, would be confusing to the ts, and may account 
for their exasperation. These light-hearted creatures, it may 
be noted, assert their patriotism by interspersing speeches de- 
livered in a completely English accent with “intirely” and 
“wirrasthrue,” and by dancing the Hoolochan at the end of 
the first act. The great and insuperable blot upon the construc- 
tion of the play is that Darlington having in the first scene ob- 
tained clear proof of the villany of his wife’s cousin, Randal 
Dooneen, not only never makes use of his information, but allows 
Dooneen to meet his wife on terms of intimacy without taking 
an to prevent it. 
t performance of Biorn, an opera founded on Macbeth, at 
the Queen’s Theatre, was so much in the nature of a rehearsal that 
it can hardly be criticized as a representation. An apology on the 
seore of indisposition was made for Mrs. , who appeared 
as Lady Elfrida or Lady Macbeth; but it is difficult to believe 
that either her singing or acting could be satisfactory under any 
circumstances. It is eminently desirable that before an opera is 
produced in public the company engaged in it should gain some 


acquaintance with the words and the music. On Wednes- | 
last Signor Mottino, who played Biorn, and Miss Stuart, who | 


as Rollo, distinguished themselves by their knowledge of | 


ir parts and by some merit in their execution. As far as one 


can judge of Signor Rossi’s music, it is a deplorably weak produc- | 
tion, full of reminiscences turned to poor account. Local colour | 


has been given to the Norwegian Macbeth by the introduction of 


Scotch airs. We may possibly return to Born when additional | 


rehearsals or performances have brought it more into shape. 


REVIEWS. 


NICHOL’S TABLES OF LITERATURE AND HISTORY.* 


it would be a small cavil to say that it is an odd way of pub- 
lishing Chronological Tables to publish the later part tirst ; 
but it is not till we have get that part which, earlier in sub- 
ject, is later in date of publication, that we fully take in the 
oddness of the arrangement of these two books. Dr. Nichol 
is “ Professor of English Language and Literature, University of 
Glasgow.” It is something that he is not professor either of 
history or of logic. To divide into “ancient” and “modern” 
history, however we may quarrel with the division on other 
grounds, is at least logical; so would be “European” and 
* Asiatic,” “ Sacred ” and “ Profane,” and a good many others that 
ight be thought of. But what kind of division is “ Ancient” 
pe “ Euro ”? Now the full oddness of the division of course 
could not show itself as long as we had only the Tables of Euro- 
History and Literaturee We might ask why European 
Risisteen i should be made to begin in A.D. 200; but 
that would be all. it, now that we have the Tables of Ancient 
Literature and History, our wonder is largely increased. What 
happened in the year A.D. 200 to make ancievt history and litera- 
ture come to an end, and be turmmed into European literature and 
history? The year does not seem to be a specially memorable 
ene. The Consuls were Tiberius Claudius Severus and Caius 
Aufidius Victorinus, and the Emperor who shared the omen of 
the senior Consul was carrying on his warfare in Asia. What hap- 
pened in this Asiatic campaign to turn history from “ Ancient” to 
“European” is altogether beyond us. When we come to look at the 
Tables themselves, ourastonishment at Dr. Nichol’ssystem of arrange- 
ment is inno way lessened. Notwithstanding the order in which the 
Tables have come, we will start at the beginning. From 1500 B.c. 
to 750 B.c. the columns run “ Asia, Africa, &c.”—the &c. taking 
in Italy—“ Palestine,” “ Literature,” “Greece.” With 750 B.c. 
Italy is detached from Asia and Africa, and gets a new column 
along with Sicily. Then from 500 to 325 Rome, perhaps not un- 
fairly, takes the of Italy ; but Sicily is detached from it and 
joined to Asiaand Africa. And so these odd shiftings go on. In the 
two last Tables of the Ancient period, from 325 to o—in which last 
most remarkable year we find that Tiberius defeated the Germans 
but Dr. Nichol unkindly does not give us its Consuls—the columns 
are four:—“ Rome,” “ Latin Literature,” “ Other Nations,” “ Other 
Literature and Art”; while from a.p. 1 to 200 we have “ Rome,” 
“Other Nations,” “Other Literature and Art.” The astounding 
confusions which come of these yements are only to be - 
leled by the extraordinary faith which Dr. Nichol still keeps in the 
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year 1877. He seems not to commit himself to any date earlier 
than 1493 B.c.; the foundation of Sicyon is only “ assigned” to the 
year 2088; but he seems to have no doubt at allas to the “ founda- 
tion of Thebes by Cadmus” in 1493, as to “ Danaus in Argos,” 
1460; while “Perseus, Cyclopes” have not any exact year, but 
come somewhere between 1400 and 1300. We leave Egyptologists 
to settle whether they will admit Proteus in Egypt between 1200 
and 1100, We are more concerned with Latinus, who, it appears, 
was in Italy in 1240, and with Alba Longa, which was “ founded 
in 1152.” Perhaps the oddest thing of all is the point at which 
Dr. Nichol begins to be troubled with critical scruples. Most writers 
on Roman history draw a marked line between things before and 
things after the taking of the city by the Gauls. So does Dr. Nichol ; 
but he draws his line in an opposite spirit to that in which it is 
commonly drawn. He believes before and he doubts after. 
Romulus, Porsenna, the battle of Regillus, Coriolanus, and the Fabii 
at the Cremera, all have exact and seemingly undoubted dates; but 
when we come to Marcus Curtius, Titus Manlius Torquatus, and 
Marcus Valerius Cervus, their stories are for the first time marked 
as “legends.” But, besides this, the confusion which comes from 
Dr. Nichol’s arrangement is beyond words. In the period from 
500 B.c. to 325 B.c., where Dr. Nichol gives us one column of 
Greece and another of Sicily, Asia, and Africa, half the events of 
Grecian history, because they happened in Sicily or on the Asiatic 
coast, are thrust into the same column with “ Nehemiah, Governor 
of Judea.” Phormio’s battles in the Corinthian Gulf appear as part 
of the history of Greece, while the revolt of Lesbos is part of the 
history of Sicily, Asia, and Africa. So, when we get later on, on 
what principle we know not, the Mithridatic wars and the 
Gaulish and British campaigns of Caesar appear under the head of 
“ Rome” ; while the victories of Lucullus in Asia, which it is hard 
to distinguish from the Mithridatic wars, as also Ceesar’s wars in 
Pontus and Africa,come under the head of ‘‘Other Nations.” When 
Agrippa crosses the Rhine in 37 B.c., when the Romans fail in 
Arabia, and when Spain is finally subdued, those events only concern 
“ Other Nations” ; but the Cantabrian wars, which again it is hard 
to distinguish from the “‘ complete subduing of Spain,” as also the 
German wars of Drusus and Tiberius, appear in the specially Roman 
column. Then of course we get some odd entries like “ Criticism 
of the best Attic Literature at Rome B.c. 30,” and such unscholar- 
like descriptions as “ M. A. Seneca,” besides the old confusion, a 
hundred times exploded, about Greece being “ constituted a Roman 
province” in 146-145. 

From the Ancient Tables we turn to the European; or rather 
we look at the two together, for along with the Ancient comes 
a formidable list of errata in the European Tables. Now let us 
here speak a word—a word in some sortof mitigation. In nothing 
is minute accuracy more needful than in chronology ; but in nothing 
is it harder to get. In nothing are mere slips of the memory, the pen, 
or the press, so likely to be made, and, if made, so likely to remain 
uncorrected, as in writing down a date. Then again, during many 
centuries of history the different reckonings of the beginning of the 

ear form a constant trap which it needs the greatest care to avoid. 
Thus it would be unfair to be hard on a foreign compiler of 
chronological tables if he put the execution of Charles the First 
under 1648. He would find it so dated in any contemporary English 
document, and, if he merely copied the date without carefully fol- 
lowing the course of events, it might not strike him that January 
30, 1648, meant what he then, and we now, would call January 30, 
1649. So, if the date were not so familiar, we could forgive Dr. 
Nichol for such an entry as— 


066 ”” 
The death of Edward and the accession of Harold are of course 
assigned to 1065 by all those chroniclers who did not reckon the 
year 1066 as beginning till Easter. And again, dates which are very 
much nearer to our own time are often harder to bear in mind than 
those of distant times. Take, for instance, the last war between 
Germany and France, which filled up the latter part of 1870 
and the earlier part of 1871. It might be quite pardonable not to 
carry in one’s head whether the proclamation of King William as 
Emperor happened in December 1870 or in January 1871; but it 
is just to help such defects of memory that chronological tables 
are needed. So it is really too bad of Dr. Nichol to put— 


Paris, Metz, and Strasburg taken, 1871. 


Nor does it mend matters to put out a table of errata and addenda 
which comes along with the other book— 


Read Metz and Strasburg taken, 1870. 


This is the kind of thing in which any deviation from the minutest 
accuracy is simply unpardonable. So, to keep within the same 
years, the entry “Rome, the capital of Italy, 1871,” is strictly 
accurate. The vote of the Italian Parliament which made it so 
was not passed till January 1871; but surely the entry of the 
Italian troops in September 1870 ought to have been mentioned 
also, or, if there was not room for both, to have been mentioned 
instead. As it stands, those who consult Dr. Nichol are very 
likely to fancy that Italy did not get possession of Rome till 1871. 
How Dr. Nichol, to take another of his errata, contrived to move 
the emancipation of the Russian serfs from 1861 back to 1843 is 
more wonderful than all. 

The arrangement of the European Tables is not so confused 
as that of the Ancient Tables; but it may easily lead to miscon- 
ceptions, We have four columns:—Foreign History, English and 
Scotch History, English Literature, Foreign Literature. But 
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Seotch history, as such, seems to come to an end with the Gowrie 
conspiracy, as after that event English and Scotch history are 
merged in English history. The arrangement of these columns 
leads to some odd results im the years which immediately follow 
the change from Ancient to European in a.D. 200. The revolt of 
Carausius is set down as an“ English and Scotch” event, and it 
mf possibly have had some effect, if not on Scots, yet on Picts ; 

we will not ~~ whether the revolt, if that be the right 
word, happened in 286 or 287. But surely no citizen of York, to 

no further in our island, would allow that, if Carausius is 
English and Scotch, Constantine is to be branded as wholly 
forei We might perhaps have looked for Ossian among the 
English literature of the eighteenth century ; but he looks odd in 
the English literature of 200-300, even though he be marked with 
a ? and is accompanied by the entries, “ Papinian at York,” 
“ Roman authors read.” The presence of Papinian at York may be 
taken as some slight set-off against the absence of Constantine ; but 
what on earth he to do with English literature ? and what 
have the Four Masters to do with English literature of any date, 
and above all of the sixth century? We had always thought 
that they lived in the seventeenth century—as Dr. Nichol in a 
manner acknowledges by adding “ pub. 1634 ”—and they certainly 
record events late in the fourteenth. It would be wearisome to 
go through every column of the Tables. A good many things are 


queer, a good _— things are inaccurate ; there may be differences 
of opinion as to the first and second and third classes which Dr. 
Nichol distributes, in the form of various sizes of capital, among the 


artists and authors. But anyhow we must be allowed to think 
that Michael Angelo is at least as great a man as Moliére, who 
comes in for the of the two. Among living people 
Dr. Nichol discreetly leaves off distributing these marks of ap- 
proval, with the solitary exception of Mr. Carlyle, who gets into 
the column from 1790-1830, and is admitted to a second class 
along with Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and Scott, 
while Lord Macaulay comes in only fora third. The last table, 
which begins with 1830, of course takes in many dead people as 
well as some living. Here no marks are given, unless it is meant 
as a badge of honour either when a man has a Christian name or 
when he yoes without one. Thus we have consecutively “ Froude, 
Kingsley, Layard, Kinglake, G. H. Lewes, J. W. Colenso, B. Jowett, 
A. P. Stanley, and M. Arnold.” Dr. Nichol might be surprised to 
learn that Mr. J. A. Froude once had a brother who for many years 
would have answered to the common surname. In the foreign 
literature “ Curtius ” no doubt means Ernst, and not mg | still 
it might have been as well to add a distinctive letter. In this 
last column we do find Lappenberg ; so we naturally ask why he 
is not followed by Waitz and Pauli. The division into English 
and Foreign Literature raises the awkward question where American 
pe is to be put ; no any ae yw not see on what 

rinciple, geographical or chronological, e American writers 
pe be put together by themselves in the middle of one column. 
Anyhow, Jonathan Edwards, who died a British subject, should 
not count as a foreigner, and we should hardly have put Sir 
Willianr Herschel under Foreign Literature. If he was foreign by 
birth, his reputation was mainly English. 

We are sorry that we cannot recommend Dr. Nichol’s Tables. 
Tn this case, if a thing is not minutely accurate, it is worthless; 
a table of errata is of no use, because no one will turn to it. And, 
besides the actual mistakes, the whole arrangement is so queer 
and confused that the work can be of little use. 


MORRIS'S STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG.* 


R. MORRIS'S Northern poems are not only interesting in 
themselves, for those qualities of dim beauty and sweetness 

long drawn out in which few poets since Spenser can approach him, 
but as recalling attention to the whole cycle of Northern mytho- 
logy. Nearly half a century ago Mr. Carlyle, in his essay on the 
Nibelungen Lied, spoke with “gratitude and love” of the unknown 
singers of that “ wondrous old tale,” with “its true epic spirit, its 
meaning and charms for us” ; and again, in his Lectures, he found out 
the perennial value of the old Odin worship which was the centre 
of the Northern religions. But since then, till very lately, there 
has been no re-creation of the stories themselves for a modern 
public, no attempt to reinvest the characters of the Sagas and 
their German counterparts with a human interest. At last, how- 
ever, and in the same year, “ music and sweet poetry agree” to 
recall Sigurd or Siegfried, Chriemhild or Gudrun, from their sieep of 
ages; in Bayreuth and in London Wagner and Morris make 
simultaneous celebration. Perhaps this is no more than a coinci- 
dence ; ‘and no doubt with the German the dominant motive was one 
that is absent from the English that is to say,a national 
motive. But Mr. Morris’s own interest in this subject is a sign 
of the times. Let us not call it a reaction against the influ- 
ence of the South, against Greek art and classical tradition ; rather 
it is a new development of that very Renascence which brought 
Greek models back to Europe—it is a fresh departure in the 
“search for beauty and pleasure” which the Renascence began. 
Science, in showing the esseni\al unity of all mythologies, has 
given the hint ; now the arfist asks, if Greece in gazing upon 
the Sun created Apollo, the North in the same way created Sigurd, 
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and how is Sigurd less beautiful than Apollo? Change what must 
be changed, for the Athenian, “ ever delicately moving through most 
pellucid air,” put the Northman, Goth or Volsung, toiling over the 
waste and the fell, or feasting while the storm beats upon his hall, 
and you have the same field for poetry, the same eternal human 

ions, and the same needs, “ hunger and labour, seed-time and 

est, love and death.” Human nature is wide, it is true, and 
the “ note” of a Northern must be different from the note of a 
Southern; the Greek is full of a sense of order, the maker of 
a sense of mystery ; but the humanity is at bottom same in 
both. It is in the admirable way in which he has wedded these 
two elements, the living and human element, and the special 
Northern element of mystery—a mystery as of the storm, a sense 
of dark dragon-haunted places, of unknown forces ringing in man’s 
life—that Mr. Morris has made good his claim to be considered in 
the first rank of modern poets. We regard this Story of Sigurd 
as his test and most successful effort ; of all poetical qualities, 
strength, subtlety, vividness, mystery, melody, variety—there is 
hardly one that it does not exhibit in a very high degree. 

A poem is not a novel, the charm of which oho, on the sur- 
prises of the plot, and therefore there is no harm done if a re- 
viewer tells intending readers the story that they must expect to 
find in the book. We will proceed then, without apology, to do 
this with the Story of Sigurd; especially as we shall thus be 
enabled in the most natural way to choose out some of the lovely 
passages, full of subtle imagery or noble eloquence, with which the 
poem abounds. There are four books, named after the dominant 
characters in them—Sigmund, Regin, Brynhild, and Gudrun. The 
first, as is generally the case with the literature, reaches back 
some way into genealogy; it tells not of Sigurd, but of his father 
Sigmund, and his grandfather Volsung. It is in the dwelling of 
this last that the story opens, with the wooing and wedding of his 
daughter Signy by Siggeir, the King of the Goths. It was a 
wedding full of doom; for in the midst of the feast a “ mighty 
man ” strode into the hall and planted, not an apple of discord 
among them, but a sword deep in the wood of the mystic Bran- 
stock, the tree that there, and left it, “Odin’s gift,” to the 
warrior that would draw it forth. All failed till Sigmund 
came :— 

At last by the side of the Branstock Sigmund the Volsung stood, 
And with right hand wise in battle the precious sword-hilt caught, 
Yet in a careless fashion, as he deemed it all for nought : 

* When lo, from floor to rafter went up a shattering shout, 
For aloft in the hand of Sigmund the naked blade shone out 
As high o’er his head he shook it: for the sword had come away 
From the grip of the heart of the Branstock, as though all loose it lay. 


Deep envy filled the heart of Siggeir at this; he tried first to 

buy the sword from Sigmund, and then, when that offer failed, he 

invited the Volsungs treacherously to the “house of the Goth- 

kings,” “that the dusky days and drear might be glorious with 

their presence.” The story of the visit, of the ambush, of the battle, 

and “the ending of all Volsung’s sons, save Sigmund only,” the 

birth and wild woodland life of Sinfiotli, Signy’s son, the new treasons 

of Siggeir and his death, the murder of Sintiotli, the second marriage 

of Sigmund, his last battle and “the death of him,” and the hopes 

of his queen Hiordis—such is the story of this first book; and it is 

only in the beginning of the second that we come to the birth of 

—— son, Sigurd, who is to outdo the glories of his father. 
ike the young Achilles at the feet of Chiron, like many a hero in 

all mythologies, Sigurd has his first lessons from a mysterious 

and unearthly teacher :— 

Again, in the house of the Helper there dwelt a certain man 

Beardless and low of stature, of visage pinched and wan : 

So exceeding old was Regin, that no son of man could tell 

In what year of the days passed over he came to that land to dwell : 

But the youth of King Elf had he fostered, and the Helper’s youth thereto. 

Yea and his father’s father’s: the lore of all men he knew, 

And was deft in every cunning, save the dealings of the sword : 

So sweet was his tongue-speech fashioned, that men trowed his every word ; 

His hand with the harp-strings blended was the mingler of delight 

With the latter days of sorrow ; all tales he told aright ; 

The Master of the Masters in the smithying craft was he ; 

And he dealt with the wind and the weather and the stilling of the sea ; 

Nor might any learn him leech-craft, for before that race was made, 

And that man-folk’s generation, all their life-days had he weighed. 


It is he who teaches Sigurd strange things, helps him to take 
the horse Greyfell, “ pen. Sleipnir’s blood, the tireless horse of 
Odin,” and tells him of his kindred, and “of the gold that 
was accursed from ancient days.” In the winning this gold lies 
the “deed” that Sigurd’s heart has been pining to do since his 
childhood. “Tell me,” he says,as the crafty Regin tempts and 
“Tell me, thou Master of Masters, what deed is the deed I shall do ? 

Nor mock thou the son of Sigmund lest the day of his birth thou rue.” 
Then answered the Master of Sleight : “ The deed is the righting of wrong, 
And the quelling a bale and a sorrow that the world hath endured o’erlong, 
And the winning a treasure untold, that shall make thee more than the 


kings ; 
Thereof is the Helm of Aweing, the wonder of earthly things, 
And thereof is its very fellow, the War-coat all of of 
That has not its like in the heavens, nor has earth of its fellow told.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The story that follows, the central story of all this Nibelungen 
cycle, is that of the hoard of gold which is ever a curse to its pos- ee 
sessor, and which yet the great and the noble are fated to possess, =: 
Se = It has of ancient time belonged to the elf Andvari, “in the utter- 
most part of the world.” But Regin, who tells the tale, is one of 
“ wades the highways wet,” and to Fafnir, whose “brow is of : 
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hardened iron.” To them in days long gone the gods had come 
wandering—Odin, the Father of the Slain, Loki, the World's 
Begradger, and Hemir, the Utter Blameless; and craftily Loki 

slain Otter on his way. The vengeance of Reidmar and his 
sons is to lay a snare for the gods as Hephestus did for Ares, 
and to hold them fast till they had sent Loki to bring with him asa 
ransom this treasure of gold, with the Ring of Andvari, the 
Sword, the Helm, and the War-coat. The curse that lurks in 
them has instant effect almost ; death lives in the gold as it lived 
in the florins found by Chaucer's “ Riotours.” While Regin is 
absent, Fafuir slays his father Reidmar, 

that he alone may keep 
The gold of the darksome places, the candle of the deep. 

Regin flies away, “lest his blood be cast on the guilt”; and once, 
long after, wanders back to ee to find the por rent and 
ragged, the gold heaped up, and rolling upon it a mighty serpent, 
who is none Fatair, change into a 
upon the treasure, as Otter had changed into the shape of the 
hunting-beast by brooding upon the prey. Long, long years passed 
by, and Regin, “ dwelling with the short-lived folk of men,” was 
for ever on the watch for the destined hand that should win him 
back the treasure, and “ bring his heart its rest.” He sees that in 
Sigurd he has what he has wished for, and Sigurd answers all too 
readily to the fatal invitation. But Regin must forge him a 
sword, for no sword of the earthly makers will pierce the armour 
of theSerpent. At last the sword is made—it is the old Odin- 


given sword of Sigmund reforged—and Sigurd sets out on the 


quest, passing onward with Regin 
About the cold-slaked forges, o’er many a cloud-swept bent, 
Betwixt the walls of blackness, by shores of the fishless meres, 

till they come to the glittering heath, and the “ deserted land ” of 
the Worm. How Sigurd meets the Wise One; how he lies in 
ambush in a pit in the Serpent’s path; in what weird fashion 
the folds of the monster enwrap him “with the swaddling of 
Death ”; how he smites upward and slays; how, chancing to taste 
the blood of the Serpent, he learns hidden mysteries and the mean- 
ing of the cries of the eagles around ; how he slays Regin in time 
to prevent his treachery; how he finds the gold, and arms himself 
with the Coat and the Helm of Aweing, and takes the Ring of 
Andvari—all this it would be long to tell. Success that carries 
its curse with it is Sigurd’s fate. Turning homewards, he comes 
to Hindfell, and there wakes Brynhild, the “sleeping beauty,” who 
lies clad in armour till the sword of the destined man shall “rend 
her fallow bondage.” It is here that the human and tragic inte- 
rest of the poems begins, with the mutual passion of these two, 
the strongest man and the wisest and most beautiful woman in the 
world. He has awakened her from the magic sleep into which 
Odin had thrown her fora season. Of Brynhild, who once was 
the fellow of the gods and the “ Victory Wafter,” he has made 
“ her that loveth,” and on her finger, with exchange of oaths, he 
sets Andvari’s ring. 

The scene now changes to the Burg of the Niblungs and the hall 
of King Giuki, whose children are Gunnar, “ the great and fair” ; 
“the wise-heart Hogni”; Guttorm, “of the fierce and wandering 
glance”; and Gudrun, “the white-armed Niblung maid.” It is 
with the love of Gudrun for the “ golden stranger” Sigurd and all 
its consequences that the rest of the story deals. She dreams that 
a falcon, ‘ whose feathers were all of gold and his eyes as the sunlit 
glass,” flew and nestled in her bosom—a dream which of course 
her wise nurse interprets of a mighty lover that is to come from 
other lands:—Externum cernimus, mgutt, adventare virum. By a 
strange freak of destiny, it is to Brynhild, in her new home in 
Lymdale, that the maid who is fated to be Brynhild’s supplanter 
ge to learn the full meaning of the dream. All happens as might 

feared. Sigurd comes, is welcomed in the Niblung hall, 
and fights the Niblung battles, and all unconsciously becomes 
beloved of the Niblung maiden, though ue himself loves none but 
Brynhild. But Grimhild, “ the wise wife,” Gudrun’s mother, has 
other ends in view for Sigurd; and, with a skill that she has 
learned of old, she mixes a cup for him at the banquet. 
This is the beginning of the curse; “the soul was c in 
him,” and Brynhild is forgotten, and nothing remembered but a 
dim sense of happiness lost. More in sympathy with her look of 
sorrow than for love of her, he approaches Gudrun :— 

He knows in an instant of time that she stands ’twixt death and love, 

And that no man, none of the Gods can help her, none of the days, 

If he turn his face from her sorrow and wend on his lonely ways. 


So they are married, and she is happy, “as one that hath gotten 
the best”; while he walks as in a ae; and far away in her fire- 
encircled e Brynhild sits, “ weary-hearted,” on her dark blue 
throne. Fora picture of sheer loveliness we know of few more 
perfect than the poet’s account of the wedding-eve, when Sigurd 


and Gudrun are left alone, 
till at last, amidst her tears, 


The joy and the hope of women fell on her unawares ; 


and little by little the new love grows upon Si ; “the tangle 
straighteneth before him,” his south ne. But the 
same spell which Grimhild has wrought on him she works upon 
her son Gunnar, who “ bethinks him of the maiden sitting alone,” 
Brynhild, in her fire-ringed house. How this new wooing is 
accomplished by Sigurd’s riding through the fire-wall, his aspect 
changed by the wise-wife’s magic into that of Gunnar, the strange 
cold betrothal, the wedding, the contention between the queens, 
and Brynhild’s wrath and shame at the bitter deceit that has been 


practised upon her—all this follows on rapidly, and hurries Sigurd 


and with him all the Niblung race to theirdoom. The Ring is 
what brings the curse to its effect. Given back by Brynhild, as she 
believes, to her husband Gunnar, but really to Sigurd, and by him 
to Gudrun, this latter in a wild moment of triumphant rage 
shows it to her rival and tells the whole secret of the wooing, 
From this moment the story is one of bicod and murder, “ of 
broken love and troth.” Brynhild must have the death of Sigurd; 
and he is killed by Gudrun’s brother Guttorm, as he lies sleeping 
in her arms—only awaking to fling “the Wrath” at the flyin 
murderer and to strike him to the ——_ Brynhiie’s own deat 
follows soon, her one prayer being that she may be laid side by side 
with Sigurd on the funeral pile :— 

How then when the flames fare upward may I be left behind ? 

How then may the road he wendeth be hard for my feet to find ? 

How then in the gates of Valhall may the door of the gleaming ring 

Clash to on the heel of Sigurd, as 1 follow on my king ? 


The story might well end here, had the tellers of Sagas and of 
the Nibelungen Lied so chosen. But, as is well known to readers 
of the “ Northern cyclics,” Gudrun must marry again, not for love, 
but for the hope of avenging herself upon the kin that slew her lord. 
The fourth book, then, is the tale of her wedding with Atli, the “king 
of the Eastland folk ” (the historic Attila), of the trap they laid to 
entertain and slay the whole host of the Niblung people, and of Gud- 
run’s second and tinal vengeance upon those who had been the instru- 
ments of her own revenge. When all the Niblungsare slain and the- 
victorious earls of Atli have feasted themselves full in the Golden 
House, it is Gudrun herself who, in obedience to the fierce law of 
kindred among a barbarous people, sets the fire to burn the house 
over those who in slaying her brethren have only fulfilled her bid- 
ding ; and with her own hand she pierces Atli to the heart. And 
here is the ending of Gudrun :— 

Then Gudrun girded her raiment, on the edge of the steep she stood, 

- — o’er the shoreless water, and cried out o’er the measureless 

00d 

“@O Sea, I stand before thee ; and I who was Sigurd’s wife 

By his brightness unforgotten I bid thee deliver my life 

From = deeds and the longing of days, and the lack I have won of the 
earth, 

And the wrong amended by wrong, and the bitter wrong of my birth!” 

* hath spread out her arms as she spake it, and away from the earth she 
leapt 

And ad off her tide of returning ; for the sea-waves over her swept, 

_ their will is her will henceforward: and who knoweth the deeps of 
the sea, 

And the wealth of the bed of Gudrun, and the days that yet shall be ? 


This is hardly the place to dwell upon that wide field of 
interesting questions which a study of this fine rendering of the 
wonderful Northern story, and a comparison of it with the older 
renderings, must necessarily suggest. Otherwise it would be 
curious to remark the points of difference as well as of contact, the: 
seemingly accidental shifting and transference of names, the varia- 
tion in the characters that is revealed by a parallel reading, for 
instance, of the Story of Sigurd and of the Nibelungen Lied. For 
example, Gudrun has taken the place of the beautiful Chriemhild, 
who reappears as Grimhild, the royal witch; Regin is here the 
Smith himself, while in the Heldenbuch he is the Dragon, the 
Smith’s brother, the Fafnir of this poem ; the Sword, “ the Wrath 
of Sigurd,” which is only forged successfully at the third trial, has. 
a different object altogether from the sword Kalmung. Mere dialec- 
tical changes of name—Atli for Etzel, Gunnar for Gunther, Hogni. 
for Hagen, &c.—are unimportant ; but the great differences of all, 
those of the winning of the hoard and of the relations between 
Brynhild and Sigurd, atlect the whole course of the poem. There 
can be no comparison between the story that Kegin tells—the story 
of greed in wild waste places transforming a hero into a “ wallow- 
ing” monster—and the clumsy incident of the Heldenbuch, where 
Siegfried’s finding of the treasure is brought about by a string of 
a accidents. And in the Saga, as Mr. Morris adapts it, 

ow high above the coarse Brunhild of the German poem towers. 
Brynhild, endowed with the wisdom of Udin and beauty untold, 
but hemmed in by a fate most tragic and most human! It is a 
sound instinct that directs this modern teller of old tales to the 
northern in preference to the southern source; to the Sagas rather 
than to the Nibelungen Lied. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. ALBANS.* 


hn book is a republication of some papers that have appeared 

in one of our serials—we believe, the /’ortfolio. It is very 
well printed, and handsomely got up, and, with its numerous 
and excellent etchings and woodcuts, forms a decidedly attractive 
volume, which will, we imagine, prove a very popular *“‘ Christmas 
Book” in the drawing-rooms of the two counties which, in spite of 
the vexatious disappointments that have so unexpectedly delayed 
the establishment of the bishopric, and allowed ‘l'ruro to get the 
start of them, may reasonably hope before very long to be able to 
call St. Albans their Cathedral Church. The book bears evident 
traces of its origin. The illustrations are decidedly superior, in 
their line, to the letterpress, which is superticial, and not always 
correct. It is evident that Mr. Comyns Carr has not consulted the 
original authorities, but has drawn his historical materials from the 
popular histories of the Abbey, such as that (excellent in its way) 


* The Abbey Church of St. Albans. By J. W. Conryns Carr. [llustrated 
with Five Etchings and numerous Viznettes, by Ernest George and R. Kent 
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of the late Dr. Nicholson, the first vicar who seems to have taken 
an  . interest in his wonderful church, and the papers of 
Mr. E. W. Godwin. We notice that Mr. Carr appears also to be 
acquainted with the Architectural History of St. Albans by Messrs. 
Buckler, from which he has apparently derived most of his infor- 
mation (not always trustworthy) regarding the dates and style of 
the various re of the edifice. Mr. Ridgway Lloyd’s unpretending 
but most valuable little volume on the Altars, Monuments, and 
Tombs, with its copious quotations from the original documents, 
and illustrative extracts Sonn the records of other abbeys, seems, 
however, to be unknown to him. Had he consulted this he would 
have been saved from one or two serious errors. For instance, 
with Messrs. Buckler, he assigns the Lady Chapel and the five 
decorated bays on the south side of the nave towards the east to 
the same hand, Abbot Hugh of Eversden, or his architect. It is 
true that the difference of style strikes him, and that he finds it 
“difficult to believe that they are both the work of the same 
architect,” accounting for the diversity by “ the severe restraint the 
artist put upon himself in order to bring his work in the nave 
into harmony with the earlier work executed under William of 
Trumpington,” and by the suggestion that “he was better fitted for 
the labour of restoration than for original design, and could more 
easily and more skilfully work in sympathy with an artist of an 
earlier time than invent new forms for himself.” A reference to 
Mr. Ridgway Lloyd’s pages and the original authorities quoted by 
him would have shown Mr. Carr that, so far from these two por- 
tions of the church being designed by the same architect, they 
were separated by a considerable period. It is true that it was in 
Abbot Hugh’s time that the catastrophe occurred which is so vividly 
described by Walsingham in a passage quoted by Mr. Carr, when two 
of the huge columns of the nave, which seemed built for eternity, 
with their adjacent bays, suddenly fell during the celebration of 
mass on St. Paulinus’s day—not “St. Paul’s,” as Mr. Carr states— 
A.D. 1323, bringing with them the roof of the aisle and the con- 

iguous cloister. But the inroads. of the Scots, which deprived 
the fraternity of the rents of their Northumbrian property, had so 
much impoverished them at this time that they were totally unable 
to repair the disaster, and this part of the church lay a long time 
in ruins. Hugh’s successor, Richard of Wallingford, did some- 
thing by way of restoration, but it was not till the time of the 
next Abbot, Michael of Mentmore, about 1345, and mainly at his 
expense, that the fallen arcade was fully reinstated. 

In the architectural history of the west front Mr. Carr is saved 
from going wrong by following closely in the wake of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, whose lectures afford a most graphic account of the ambitious 
designs of the unworldly man of taste, Abbot John of Celle, and 
of the disastrous failure in which they ended, partly through the 
roguery of his architect, partly through his having, like the man 
in the Gospel, begun to build without counting the cost. 

He seems [writes Mr. Carr] to have fallen an easy prey to the delu- 
sive estimates of architects, and to have become a martyr to the British 
workman, whose ways seem to have been as troublesome then as now. 
Whatever the cause, it is certain that his high aims in art met with insuffi- 
cient sympathy, and he was able to do little more than build up the 
beautiful portals in the western front. These. ... are nevertheless 
enough to reveal the character of his designs, and to distinguish him as one 
of the most enlightened art patrons of his age. 


But Mr. Curt is not always fortunate enough to have so trustworthy 
a guide as Sir Gilbert Scott, and elsewhere he faithfully copies, 
as in the case of the nave arcade, the blunders of his authorities. 
Many are familiar with the pretty story told by Matthew Paris 
of the sheep and goats sold by Lyulph, “quidam de nobilibus 
Anglicis,” and his wife, to buy two big bells to hang in Abbot 
Paul’s huge tower, and how, when the good couple heard their 
sound wafted through the air, they would cry, “ Hark, how sweetly 
our goats bleat and our sheep baa,” and the harmony 
which reminded them of their own conjugal union. Now Lyulph 
has somehow got misprinted “ Zitholf” in the source from which 
Mr. Carr has borrowed the tale, and as “ Zitholf” he accordingly 
appears in his book. He has no idea that there is anything 
wrong, and boldly prints the monstrous name, without any sense 
of its a The Gesta Abbatum, thanks to the Master of 
the Rolls and Mr. Riley, is not a very inaccessible book, and a 
reference to it would have at once-set him right. Again, Mr. 
Carr fills page after a. eps @ wearisome discussion as to the 
number of churches that had preceded the existing edifice. “ Was 
there one Saxon church or more? Was there a Saxon church at 
all, or was the original British Church merely restored by Offa ? ” 
These are questions which he gravely informs us “ the historic 
authorities, it must be confessed, leave in some confusion.” The only 
confusion exists in the minds of those who neglect to refer to “ the 
authorities,” or cannot understand them when they are before 
their eyes. Of “the authorities” named by him, Gildas makes no 
mention of any church at all, though it may be gathered from his 
words that a memorial o> had been erected over the place of his 
martyrdom, which had been destroyed by a pagan incursion. 
Beda speaks of there having been a church erected shortly after 
Alban’s death, mirandi operis atque ejus martyrio condigna, “on 
which spot ” miracles continued to be worked in his day. But 
his silence as to the church itself, and the almost identical 
words in which he describes Paulinus’s church at Lincoln, 
which he expressly tells us was then in ruins, leads us to ques- 
tion whether it had not been ety before his time. This 
is confirmed by the chronicle given ry Leland, and printed in 
Dagiele, of which Mr, Carr is evidently in ignorance, where we 

that Offa, on the discovery of the saint's remains, repaired, for 


their reception, the church which had been destroyed an in- 
road of the barbarians:—“ Ecclesiam . . . . 
incursu fuerat destructa reparavit.” The “ authorities ” harmonize 
perfectly, and no “ confusion” exists save with Mr. Carr himself. 
We might give other similar instances, but those which we 
have adduced are sufficient to show that Mr. Carr's work cannot 
be regarded as a trustworthy authority on historical or architec- 
tural points. Perhaps, however, it would be unfair to expect 
it. If regarded simply as the compiler of “a Christmas book,” 
and judged by the usual standard of such publications, it must 
be acknowledged that Mr. Carr has fulfilled his task creditably. 
He has selected prominent points in the architectural and conven- 
tual history of the Abbey and the lives of the abbots, which he has 
described pleasantly enough, and so as to give a living interest to the 
building. The slips which disturb us are no more are to be 
looked for when a man is writing on a subject of which he is not 
master, but which he has to get up for the occasion. If the presbytery 
figures as “the baptistry” with a strange persistence, and the 
“slype,” in defiance of all principles of conventual arrangement, on 
the strength of the rich carving of its capitals and arches, is made 
the vestibule to that chapel of St. Cuthbert which has led the 
excellent Mr. Buckler so widely astray; and if the “ dormitories” 
—why the plural? Domzttorium is the monastic title—are placed on 
the west instead of on the east side of the cloister court, we must 
remember that monastic arrangement isa large subject, and that Mr. 
Carr writes for ordinary not learned readers, by whom these slips 
will never be noticed, and who will be content to follow him asa 
guide even in his most unaccountable depreciation of that exquisite 
specimen of our English Gothic in its greatest perfection, the Lady 
Chapel. On this delicious little building Mr. Carr the 
verdict, somewhat clumsily worded and not very intelligible, that 
“the richness of ornamentation is here comparatively poor for 
lack of style,” “ the artist ” having “ striven in vain to supply in 
elaboration the failure of a simple and noble taste.” It is 
wonderful how a man of undoubted artistic taste and culture 
can write thus of such an architectural gem. The closing 
chapters of the book are devoted to the connexion of St. Albans 
with the history of pictorial art in England, as exemplitied both 
in the mural decorations of the church and in the illuminations of 
the manuscripts executed initsScriptorium. In these full justice is 
done by Mr. Carr to the esthetic influence of this wealthy and 
werful foundation. The fac-similes he gives are peculiarly 
interesting, the pen-and-ink sketches from which they are taken 
being the authenticated works of Matthew Paris, the chronicler. 
But it is time for us to turn to the more attractive part of the 
book, with which ninety-nine out of a hundred of. those who take 
it up will begin—the illustrations. These are partly full- 
etchings from the needle of Mr. Ernest George and Mr. R. Kent 
Thomas, and vignette woodcuts by the latter artist. Both are 
excellent. They are good as works of art, and faithful as represen- 
tations of the objects depicted. The gem of the etchings is Mr. 
George’s view of “the Abbey, from St. Peter’s Street,” where 
some overhanging gabled houses form a most picturesque group, 
with the massive tower of the Abbey church rising beyond. The 
neral view of the church from the north-east yon is also excel- 
ent. It shows us how much the outline has suffered from the 
flattening of the gables and the depression of the roof, as well as 
from the loss of the taper spire, so characteristic of the district. 
We fear that the cost of these essential features is not included in 
the 30,000/. which Sir Edmund Beckett has told us is required to 
warrant the recommencement of the work ; but, vast as the addi- 
tional cost would be, it is evident that no restoration would be com- 
plete without them. The other etchings are from the interior; one 
representing the beautiful stone Rood-screen of Transitional Deco- 
rated work, c. 1360—which originally cut off the monastic church 
to the east from the parochial church to the west—which is so 
perversely and unaccountably called “ the Screen of St. Cuthbert,” 
and still more unaccountably identified by those generally trust- 
worthy authorities, Messrs. Buckler, with the Chapel of St. Cuth- 
bert and the twelve-bedded dormitory over. This view shows us 
the tabernacled reredos of the altar of the Holy-Cross, which, as 
at prong and Durham (where it was the Jesus altar) 
and some other conventual churches, stood in the centre of the 
screen between the two rood-doors. We see that the ial 
altar again occupies its old position, from which, now that the 
parishioners have resumed their old place in the nave, we trust 
it will never be removed. The part to the east of the screen 
should be left, as we trust will be the case under like circum- 
stances at Southwell, for the services of the Bishop and the 
Chapter which must in process of time gather about him, the 
parochial services being held in the nuve. This eastern limb, in 
all its unencumbered majesty, is well represented in a view taken 
from a point just to the westward of the lantern, showing the 
north-east pier, the failure of which, as our readers will remember, 
recently endangered the fall of the huge central tower, the heaviest 
in the kingdom, and the crushing of a large part of the building— 
a peril from which it has been effectually rescued by the engineer- 
ing skill of Sir G. S, Scott, Re eee by Mz. Chapple, his 
assiduous clerk of the works. e see also in this plate the 
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guardians kept ward over the treasures that once de- 
corated the tomb of the patron saint. It is not to be- 
lieve that this beautifal shrine, with its graceful pedimented and 
ome arehes and 6' ing buttresses, and all its wealth of 
sculptured decorations, has been pieced together, bit by bit, out of 
hundreds of disloeated fragments disinterred from the walls and 
pavement of the church in which they had been built up for mere 
than three hundred years. 
The woodeuts scattered over the pages of the book are in no 
inferior to the etchings. They are both well drawn and 
well cut, the architectural subjects, however, being somewhat 
superior to the landscapes. The one we would single out for 
cial praise is that of the two arches on the north side of the 
nave, where the Early English of William of Trumpington and the 
stern Norman of Paul of Caen stand in such sharp contrast, an 
unfinished cluster of stunted shafts standing on the level top of 
the partly demolished square Norman pier, without any attempt to 
reduce the two discordant elements to harmony, or to smooth 
their junction. The difference, not merely of the two styles, but 
of the materials in which they were worked, the plastered brick of 
the earlier, and the sharp cut-stone of the later, is made clear to 
the eye, and the shadowy frescoes—a gigantic St. Christopher 
towards the nave, and Crucitixions on the western faces of the 
piers, marking the sites of altars, reverence for which was probably 
the reason for the work of the transformation being so suddenly 
arrested—are well given. It isan admirable subject well repre- 
sented. S forbids our icularizing more of the woodcuts, 
or we should like to eall attention to that of “ the slype ” with its 
intersetting arcades of extraordinary richness, and those of St. 
Michael's Church—a charming little bit of landscape—the hour- 
glass stand still attached to its pulpit, and the low ogee sepulchral 
recess in the external chancel wall, which occur in the last two 


pages. Fins coronat opus. 


SMILES'S LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST.* 


M: in Y Scottish mothers will no doubt congratulate themselves 
as they read this book that their bairns have not, like 
Thomas Edward, been born ready-made naturalists; but they 
should bear in mind that, after all, the latter are not the worst 
kind of offspring, and may eventually do some good to man- 
kind in general ; whilst drunkards—and Edward’s wife used to 
say that Scotch shoemakers were a “very drucken set”—make 
sinners of themselves and benefit none but publicans. We are not 
sure that the perils of childhood, even those of a roving young 
naturalist, are not better worth the risking than the more perma- 
nent perils that result to manhood from a close and constant 
intimacy with the dram-shop. It may be added that, under 
any other circumstances than the combination and continuance of 
the persistently adverse conditions that beset Edward, a man with 
half his energy und self-reliance would have made money and 
gained for himselfa name. But fate did not smile on Edward ; 
and from infancy to manhood his neighbours’ hands were 
against him, not perhaps without reason when we find how 
his pet rats, pet leeches, pet beetles, and other pets innumerable, 
would not stay at home, but preferred roaming about other le’s 
houses, to their annoyance and discomfort. Then he had Mad no 
education. Before he was six years old he had been expelled 
from three different schools for deeds or misdeeds connected with 
his mania for “ beasts,” and at this tender age was sent to work, 
and to begin earning a livelihood. He had no means to buy books, 
nor had he access to any. He was reserved and shy, and did not 
like in later life to be patronized or lionized, any more than 
he liked being snubbed, by the men of Banff. When he finally 
settled down to the trade of a journeyman shoemaker, he had 
only the leisure hours stolen from the night to dedicate to the 
work of his heart. After spending years in collecting birds and 
insects and plants, one collection was destroyed in a night by 
rats, and he had to sell another to defray the expenses of ex- 
hibition and get out of debt. Thus a chain of ill-fortune seemed 
to gather round him and arrest his advance at every step. Mr. 
Smiles referred to him eighteen years ago in his earlier work, 
Self-Help, a8 one of the most extrao instances of per- 
severance in the cause of science that come under his 
tells fighting man has been 
‘or nearly thirty years fighting the of scientific poverty. 
Thomas baward was born in 1814, the younger son of c ios 
loom weaver who settled soon after that year in Aberdeen. How 
he became a naturalist he could never tell, but he had more than 
-the ordinary tendency to like all living things. When scarcely ten 
-months old he began to walk, and when once he could walk it was 
impossible to keep him indoors, and he used to remain away the 
whole day in search of some live stock or other. His mother often 
hid his clothes at night in hopes of keeping him at home, and once 
he went off with nothing on him but an old petticoat of hers, re- 
turning with a fever that kept him for weeks between life and 
death, delirious, and raving about his birds and beasts. One day 
he brought home, carefully wrapped up in his shirt, what he 
called a “‘ yellow bumbees byke made of paper,” but which his 
rapes discovered, to their horror, to be @ wasps’ nest. Such was 
course of life until he was between four and five years old, 
when he was sent to a day school, and to receive what his 
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mistress styled a “ religious education ”—this consisting, as her 
pupil said, in “groaning” twice a day with the children, Of 
course he took his “ beasts ” with him to school, and became con- 
sequently an annoyance to everybody there; but once he took 
one larger than usual ; and after an exciting scene in school hours 
he was told not to come back. From his next school he was ex- 
lled, because in the midst of work one of the scholars was bitten 
y a horse-leech crawling up his leg. At his third school he re- 
mained eighteen months, but learned little; he could read his 
Bible and add up two lines of figures; but of writing or grammar 
he knew nothing. From this school he was unjustly driven, after 
being brutally tlogged, because the master had been bitten by a 
centipede that young Edward had not brought with him. He had 
no more schooling. One day he saw and caught what he thought 
was an eel, but which, to the consternation of every one, proved 
to be an adder; he had gripped it firmly round the neck and 
taken it home, though he had to wade through a river breast high, 
and to undress and dress again, with only one hand available. 

His schooling having come to an end, he was sent to work about 
the age of six. For two years he worked at a tobacco-spinner’s, 
with fourteenpence a week for wages; two years more were then 
passed in a factory two miles from Aberdeen, at wages from three 
to six shillings a week, and work from 6 a.m. to 8 pM. At 
eleven years of age he was apprenticed for six years to a shoe- 
maker, an idle, dissolute vagabond who treated him badly. 
One day, when Edward brought three young moles to the shop in 
his bonnet, his master found them, killed them instantly, knocked 
down his apprentice with a last, and threw him out into the 
street. This put a stop to his shoemaking, with three years of his 
apprenticeship unexpired, His nextexploit was running away from 
home, and paying a visit to his uncle a hundred miles away, start- 
ing with sixpence in his pocket, two loaves, and some oatmeal. 
He then resumed shoemaking with a pupil-waster, with whom he 
got on very well for nearly two years; but, trade getting flat, he 

d to made another change. In 1831, when he was eighteen 
years old, we come across Edward in a new character altogether— 
that of a militiaman. In this he did well, except on one occasion 
at drill, when a large brown buttertly, such as he had never seen be- 
fore, flitting past, he rushed after it among the bents and sand hillocks, 
When he was twenty, he left Aberdeen, and settled at Banff, and 
three years later he married, and, luckily for him, married wisely. 
After this event there was little variety in the daily tenor of his 
life. He worked away steadily at his trade, and snatched every 
moment he could spare from that for his pursuit of natural history. 
From the day when, as an infant four months old, he threw himself 
from his mother’s arms to catch flies that were buzzing in the 
window, to the day, four-and-forty years afterwards, when he was 
seriously smitten down with rheumatic fever, he never ceased his 
researches into the ways of nature. It is not easy to estimate the 
amount of good work he has done in the cause of natural science, 
and it is impossible to realize what he might have done in the 
same cause under other circumstances. As he could neither buy nor 
borrow books, he had at starting to teach himself at the cost of 
time and health what he might otherwise have learned from works 
already published. He was obliged to send his specimens to other 
naturalists to be named, and they were often lost or broken in 
transmission. Most of his nights were spent out of doors amidst 
damp and cold, and, but for a constitution of iron and a will of 
adamant, his labours would have been all in vain. In fact, he 
says, “I have been a fool to nature all my life,’ and his neigh- 
bours were wont to regard him as such. 

In addition to the difficulties he had to contend with through 
want of education, of books, of leisure, and of means, he was con- 
siderably disheartened by the faint encouragement given to hisefforts, 
by the indifference shown towards him by his own county, and by 
the contradiction often given by higher ranked but less informed 
naturalists to his proved and published facts. There were a few 
notable exceptionrs—men who were as devoted as himself at the 
shrine of nature, and who regarded him as a substantial worker in 
their own direction. From them he acquired, chiefly by corre- 
spondence, much information as to the names and classes of his 
treasures. Among these co-workers we find Mr. Macdonald of 
Elgin helping him in the study of zoophytes, Mr. Blackwood of 
Aberdeen in algw, Mr. Spence Bate of Plymouth in crustacea, 
the Rev. A. Boyd of Crimond in birds, Mr. Jonathan Couch of 
Polperro, in Cornwall, in fishes, and Mr. Alder of Neweastle 
in molluscs. But whilst men like these appreciated him and 
warmly acknowledged his worth and tieated him as one of 
themselves, he was without honour in his own county, and he 
used to say, “All my honours come irom a distance.” He was 
welcomed as an Associate within the wails of the Linnzan Society, 
yet, though he kept the Museum of the Hantf Institution for one- 
and-twenty years, the magnates of Banff did not think him fit to 
be an honorary member of their Society. But his election to the 
Linnean Society, pleasing and flattering as it was, did not bring 
him bread and butter. Many a time he was in sad straits for 
food for his numerous family, and he had more than once to sell 
his cherished “ findings,” collected with so much toiland exposure. 
After some sharp warnings by illness that he must desist from his 
night excursions, he turned his attention from birds and beasts to 
fishes, and it was there he subsequently gained his most distin- 
guished laurels. 

We cannot measure in so many words the services done 
to natural science by Edward's instrumentality without entering 
upon the technicalities of the subject. But his chief merit, apart 
from his actual discoveries, seems to have lain in his aeccu- 
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yate and untiring observations of the ways and habits of all 
creatures living im a state of native freedom. He would have 
made an ex t witness before the Parliamentary Committee 
which sat in 1873 to consider the means for the better protection 
of wild birds. With his keen and matured powers of observation, he 

ight have added valuable testimony to the benefits rendered to 
mankind by the feathered tribe, and delighted Mr. Auberon Herbert 
and his colleagues with many a tale of the strange night scenes of 
which he had been an spectator. He even complains 
that he has spent so much time in observation that he had none 
to spare in which to writedown the results. We may quote his 
own description of an encounter he had one night with a polecat 
which, driven away repeatedly, returned again and again to the 
attack, the attraction being a moorhen he had recently shot, and 
which was in his breast t. Having buttoned up his coat to 
the chin, to prevent the bird being taken away by force, he thus 
gives the result :— . 

T lay asstill as death; but, being forced to breathe, the movement of my 
chest made the brute raise his head, and at that moment I gript him by 
the throat! I sprang instantly to my feet, and held on. But I actually 
thought that he would have torn my hands to pieces with his claws. I 
endeavoured to get him turned round, so as to get my hand to the back of 
his neck. Even then I had enough to do to hold him fast. How he 
screamed and yelled! What an unearthly noise in the dead of night! 
“The vault rung with his howlings! And then what an awful stench he 
emitted during his struggles! The very jackdaws in the upper stories of 
the castle began to caw! Still 1 kept my hold. But I could not prevent 
his yelling at the top of his voice. Although I gripped and squeezed with 
all my might and main, I could not choke him. 

Then I bethought me of another way of dealing with the brute. I had 
im my pocket about an ounce of chloroform, which I used for capturing 
insects. I took the bottle out, undid the cork, and thrust the ounce of 
chloroform dowa the fumart’s throat. It acted as a sleeping draught. He 
gradually lessened his struggles. Then I laid him down upon a stone, and, 
— the iron heel of my boot upon his neck, I dislocated his spine, and 

e ars yo no more. Iwas quite exhausted when the struggle was over. 
‘The fight must have lasted nearly two hours. 

Nothing but the happy combination of many good traits could 
have made the man what he was and enabled him to contend suc- 
cessfully against so many impediments. To his self-reliance, courage, 
and perseverance, every 
considers that he owed a good deal to sobriety. During his 
long cold night excursions his food was oatmeal and his drink water 
from the nearest brook. People advised him to take “a wee drap 
whisky ”.on these occasions, but he thinks he could not have stood 
his wet and chilly ordeals so long had he followed their advice. He 
‘was never idle for a moment. When his shoe-making was over for 
the day, he started, supper in hand, en his night work, remaining in 
his observatories, generally fox or badger holes, until it was time to go 
to work again the following day. He has brought up a large family 
of eleven children respectably and usefully. Thereis no better eon- 
ducted family,.says Mr. Smiles, in Banff, and they are well clad 
and well.shod, giving the lie to the Scotch proverb that “The 
smith’s meer and the shaemaker’s bairns are aye the worst shod.” 
To give some slight notion of what Edward has to show for actual 
work, it may be stated that, notwithstanding the innu:nerable 
specimens he was obliged to part with to pay doctors’ bills and other 
incidental expenses, he has now sixty cases filled with about two 
thousand specimens of natural objects. His cases—and he has made 
five hundred of them—were made with his hammer, saw, and shoe- 
maker's knife, and he papered, painted, and glazed them all him- 
self. As he kept no record of what he accumulated during thirty 

ears of incessant toil, no estimate can be formed of the extent of 

s researches, but the present volume contains a list of nearly 
fifty pages of some of the fauna of Banfishire ; if the list had in- 
cluded his insects, reptiles, starfishes, zoophytes, molluscs, plants, 
&c., it would more than have filled the book by itself. 

The biography of this remarkable man owes much of its charm to 
the manner in which Mr. Smiles has done his as narrator. The 
unobtrusive way in which the story is told, and the pleasant style of 
the smooth and oe ages pen, deserve more than a passing word 
of approval. All Mr. Smiles’s readers will have been pleased to 
see the recent announcement that Lord Beaconsfield has written to 
Thomas Edward, telling him that the Queen has read and been 
much interested in his life, and has further granted him a pension 
of 50/. a year. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


PULAR interest may still be felt in the progress of Arctic 

exploration, though we may cease to look confidently for the 
romantic achiev t of reaching the North Pole. It will seem 
desirable, for comparative observations in hydrography, meteor- 
ology, and other physical sciences, to obtain a complete circle of 
accessible stations in Arctic latitudes all round the globe. This 
might be conveniently effected by a division of the task, in different 
meridians, or several lines of approach to the North, between the 
nautical and scientific efforts of leading civilized nations. Several 
foreign expeditions thus went out simultaneously with our own to 
observe the transit of Venus at different stations. In the recent 
—— to explore Arctic seas and lands there was no precon- 
Ceived design of international concurrence ; but Germany, Sweden, 
and Austria, following the example of Great Britain and the 
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in this book bears witness; and he 


United States, have taken up their respective positions in this 
grand enterprise. Russia had already performed the work of 
examining her own Siberian coasts and neighbouring islands. It 
may be hoped that the Dutch, who did so much of old in that 
region, and likewise the Portuguese, French, and Italians, will 
yet renew their former activity in similar voyages of g) 1 


research. 

The object would be, for practical puxposes of seientific in- 
quiry, - put a girdle of known places round the narrowing 
upper circumference of the globe. In the Western hemisphere 
it has devolved upon English navigators, assisted latterly by 
some of our American kinsfolk, to gain an acquaintance with 
the vast archipelago north of that continent, from Baffin’s Bay 
to the open sea in front of the Mackenzie river. But let us 

lance round the Arctic zone from east to west. The huge block of 
reenland, interposed between Batfiin’s Bay and the Atlantic, 
separates the Sath Sound Polar route from the region above the 
North Atlantic. ‘This was entered upon by a German expedition, 
that of Koldewey and Hegemann, seven years ago. ‘That ex- 
pedition was unable to pass beyond the 77th degree of latitude up 
the EastGreenland coast; but some of its discoveries with regard to 
the conformation of those shores have much geographical interest.. 
We cross the Atlantic to the seas north of Europe, and find that 
Swedish and Norwegian mariners, directed and accompanied by 
Professor Nordenskjiild, have improved our knowledge of. the 
northern parts of Spitzbergen. An English private yacbieman, 
Mr. Leigh Smith, shares with themvalso the credit of late advances 
in that region. Between Spitzbergen and the Russian large 
islands of Novaya Zemlya, which stretch on to nearly ten degrees 
of longitude further east, lies a broad space of sea much en- 
cumbered with ice, immediately to the north’ of Lapland and 
European Russia. It is here, and still further beyond the northern 
extremity of Novaya Zemlya, past which Barents the Dutchman 
sailed in 1594, that the Austrian expeditions from 1871 to 1874 
were usefully employed. The book we have now tw notice, one trans- — 
lated from the German of Lieutenant Payer, is an excellent account 
of their adventures and discoveries, with a description of the “new- 
lands” they found lying three degrees north of Novaya Zemlya. 
Eastward of Novaya Zeulya, extending ever a hundred degrees of 
longitude, opposite the entire length, of Asia, lies another Arctio 
region of which nothing is yetknown. The Russian Goveynment, 
by Liitke, Wrangel, Middendorf, and others, has obtained an 
examination of the coast-line of Siberia, with its gulfs and friths, 
and its far projecting capes, and with the Liakhey or New Siberian 
group of islands. 
_ But it is quite conceivable that the whole north side of that 
immense continent, as of North America, may be confronted by. » 
very complex system of islands, curiously intersected by various 
winding channels like those which so many British sailors have - 
traversed in quest of the North-west P. 2. The corresponding 
idea of a possible North-east Passage from Europe to the Indian 
Ocean, but really to the Pacific through Behring Straits, was once 
hopes not sanguine, but has not been followed 
up with equal persistence. It was long since abandoned 
English and Dutch navigators, who had tres cherished aeeticn 
as the means of eluding or subverting the Spanish monopoly of 
tropical riches. In both instances, though the two are not to be 
compared for their incidental results in the gain of Arctic geography 
the old problem of a practicable navigation stands in a like 
ambiguous position. The coast outlines of the mainland are traced 
with suflicient certainty ; the continuity of waters in each hemi- 
sphere, from the Eastern to the Western Ocean, has been proved 
beyond doubt ; but it was only by means of sledge-travelling that 
the configuration of the shores was examined. W hether a.maritime 
passage can be eflected along the north of America,or along the north 
of Asia, is a question of seamanship, of nautical equipment, and of 
some favourable season to unlock the icy gates in a labyrinth of 
barred straits and sounds, or to loosen the mazy net of drifting floes. - 
It appears to be no longer a purely geographical question ;. and 
science is little concerned in the performanee ot such feats when a 
desired point on the earth's surface can be reached by a sledge, ii 
ut the obsolete schemes of profitable navigation 
globe in Arctic latitudes will not been of 
tical results. We can do better in these days by taking the Suez 
Canal for our route to India and China. What the Arctie regions 
can now ve rs modern science, and to the most useful arts of 
common life, is the opportunity of enlarging our physi - 
ledge. The most cultivated intelligane 
Europe and America inhabits the northern temperate zone. Its 
comfort is dependent, in mrny obvious ways, upon the variable 
conditions of oceanic and atmospheric temperature, probably also 
upon terrestrial magnetic conditions, proceeding from the neigh- 
bouring Arctic zone. Qur European climate, its mild or hard 
seasons, its perplexing changes of weather, its rains and winds 
throughout the year, as well as its wintry frosts and snows, the 
purity of the air we breathe, the chemical and electrical influences 
that affect public health and the growth of plants upon our soil 
must be partly owing to the unknown conditions of the North. 1; 
we had a thorough and precise acquaintance with the North, its 
water-spaces, land-masses, and ice-formations, but especially with 
the currents of water, the movements of ice, the prevailing winds 
and the action of physical forces in that region, we should find it ot 
great advantage. It is probable that sanitary, agricultural, and other 
valuable social interests, as well as navigation, might derive much 


benedit from the ultimate application of such knowledge. ‘Thi’ is 
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the promised reward, to all civilized nations, of those joint en- 
deavours which are now earnestly recommended to public approval. 
The consideration of the subject ought not to be prejudiced by any 
degree of scepticism which may be admitted concerning the prac- 
ticability or utility of reaching the North Pole. It is perhaps of 
greater real eg to fix the standard of experimental science 
at twenty different places along the same isothermal line, in 
moderately high latitudes, than to hoist a naval flag of triumph at 
@ point ninety degrees above the equator. 

e accept, therefore, with entire satisfaction the work of recent 
German and Austrian explorin jes in the Arctic seas 
lying north of the Atlantic and of Europe, as supplementing and 
continuing whatever may be achieved by way of Baffin’s Bay. 
Both Lieutenant Payer, who is an officer of the Austrian army, 
skilled in the scientific survey of Alpine mountains and glaciers, 
and his fellow-countryman, Lieutenant Weyprecht, the naval com- 
mander of the Tegetthof’ expedition, have done credit to the 
service of that Empire. Lieutenant Payer, indeed, had already 
taken part in the second of two earlier North German expedi- 
tions, that of Koldewey and Hegemann to East Greenland, above 
mentioned ; his narrative of that expedition was published some 
time ago. These officers have now come forward as the advocates 
of an organized international scheme of combined Arctic explora- 
tions, “in order to establish a complete circle of observing stations 
around the Arctic zone.” It was suggested by Lieutenant 
Weyprecht, who has the merit of first starting this proposal in 
October 1875, that it would enable men of science to make ex- 
perimertal investigations at many places, at the same time, with 
similar instruments, and by an identical method. The project has 
now been favourably reported upon by a special Commission to 
which it was referred by the German Imperial Government. We 
trust it will soon obtain a friendly reception in other European 
States as well as in Great Britain and America. The whole sub- 
ject of Arctic exploration, with the navigation of icy seas and the 
facilities of sledge-travelling upon ice-fields, is explained by Lieu- 
tenant Payer very clearly and methodically, but concisely, in the 
introductory chapters of this book. His account of these matters, 
being arranged in numbered ph sections like a text-book of 
elementary knowledge, might be convenient for reference while 

ing any other report of Arctic discovery or adventure. It 
would, indeed, be worthy of separate publication, but that the 
English general reader is likely to have gathered from other narra- 
tives some acquaintance with the ordinary course of voyages and 
travels in the frozen North. 

But the history of the Tegetthoff and her brave Dalmatian crew, 
led by Lieutenant Weyprecht and Lieutenant Payer to the north 
of Novaya Zemlya, far exceeds the ordinary run of Arctic business. 
It is one of the most interesting tales of personal experiences, 
of hardship, toil, and peril, of valiant endurance and perform- 
ance, to be found in the records of seafaring life and enterprise. 
Lieutenant Payer relates it altogether well, simply and modestly, 
without any self-glorification, but fully setting forth, in justice to 
his comrades and shipmates of all ranks, their actual labours and 
privations. He begins, however, with an account ofa preliminary 
cruise in the Ishjorn,a Norwegian sailing vessel of fifty tons,in which 
Lieutenant Weyprecht and himself spent three summer months of 
1871 between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. That sea was only 
frequented by whalers or walrus-hunters and fishermen ; it had never 
been explored by men of science. It was conjectured that the Gulf 
Stream, which warms the western shores of Spitzbergen, might 
keep the on its eastern side comparatively free from ice. To 
ascertain the truth of this theory, with a view to the intended next 
year's expedition, Weyprecht and Payer made their first trip. They 
had some rough work and knocking about in the ice, with which their 
little vessel and its few sailors were unfit to contend; but their 
observations favoured a hope of success in the main attempt. The 
Gulf Stream appears to send a layer of warmer water, averaging 
thirty-six or forty feet deep, into that shallow sea. ‘This 
stratum underlies the cold water of the surface, but lessens in 
volume towards the north; off the Norway and Lapland coast it is 
one hundred and fifty feet deep. It brings fogs and mists and 
squalls unknown to other Arctic regions. Were it not shut off by 
Novaya Zemlya and the Samoiede peninsula from the Sea of Kara 
and the Siberian coast, we suppose it might serve to mitigate the 
rigours of the climate in Northern Asia. That climate is said to 
be modified in a slight degree in the vicinity of the great rivers 
Obi and Yenisei, by the warm fresh waters they convey from more 
southerly latitudes to the Arctic Ocean. The Mackenzie, in North 
America, produces a similar effect. Such imported waters, of an 
exceptional temperature, do not immediately mingle with the 
colder sea. They may probably account for the spaces free of 
ice which the Russians call “ polynjii,” here and there found in an 
ice-bound ocean. But little or nothing could be ascertained by 
the Tegetthoff expedition, for a reason which will presently be 
seen, concerning the direction and force of marine currents. 

The 7 was named after the gallant Austrian Admiral who 
retrieved at sea the martial glory which had been lost by the Empire 
in recent battles on land. She was but a small screw steamer of 
220 tons burden, built at Bremerhaven expressly for this expedition. 
Her officers, crew, and others on board numbered twenty-four men; 
the chiefs being the two commanders, Weyprecht and Payer, the 
physician, Dr. Kepes, Lieutenant Brosch, Midshipman Orel, Carlsen 
the Norwegian skipper, a veteran Arctic sailor, and poor Krisch 
the engineer. U Payer’s more immediate command, which 
was to take effect in shore-going parties, were a couple of Tyrolese 
Jagers, Haller and Klotz, his old trusty followers in the Alps. 


The rest were seamen of the Slavonic race from the Adriatic 
ate mostly very good fellows ; in icular, one Antonio 

aninovich, who fell into the crevasse of the Middendorf glacier. 
The reader imbibes a hearty personal friendship for these men 
from the spirit of manly and brotherly sympathy, with due 
for subordination of rank and service, with which Lieutenar: 
Payer speaks of their behaviour. If such is the habitual dispo 
sition of Austrian officers, naval and military, towards those placed 
under them, it is well for the Empire and for its many provincia! 
populations, The cost of building, fitting out, storing, and manning 
the Tegetthoff, with all expenses to the return of the expedition, 
was 18,3301. This was partly borne by the Imperial Government, 
but in a larger measure by private subscriptions, to which Grat 
von Wilczek was the principal contributor. That nobleman, with 
Commodore Baron Sterneckand Dr. Hofer, even followed thesteamer 
in the small Norwegian sailing vessel, during July and August, 1872, 
as far as the shores of Novaya Zemlya. He and his party bade farewell 
to Weyprecht and Payer on August 20, returning to Europe at the 
close of the season. But little could either party then imagine the 
strange fate that was about to befal the Tegetthoff and her twenty- 
four bold seafarers within a few hours of that singular farewell. It 
was indeed a startling turn of experience, more suddenly disap- 
pointing than any similar occurrence we can recollect having read 
of, and threatening fora time to be fatal. Yet it was destined to 
be wonderfully retrieved in the long run by a still more surprising 
freak of fortune, and by the steady exercise of all manly virtues. 

On the very next day after the Jsbjorn parted from her, off the 
north-west shore of Novaya Zemlya, between the Barents Isles 
and Cape Nassau, the unlucky steamer was caught fast ina drifting 
ice-pack, from which she was never released. Her crew never 
again had the power to direct or to alter her course and rate of 
motion. They were carried away, first to the north-east, then due 
north, then to the west, and finally to the north-west, helplessly 
submitting to the blind movements of their vast floating prison. 
From August 21, 1872, to November 1, 1873, this was the 
manner of their dreary and dreadful voyage to and fro in seas 
unknown. They were daily and nightly threatened with changes 
even for the worse, and were often in danger of instant de- 
struction. The winter cold, from the middle of October, by the 
contraction of the ice from new frost, occasioned such violent 
splittings and rendings of its massive substance, such twistings, 
heavings, and pilings of the countless huge blocks thronging all 
round about the ship, that she would lie for many hours in 
jeopardy of being crushed by them. This condition of a drifting 
pack of ice-floes on the sea in winter has not, so far as we can re- 
member, been described by any former Arctic voyager. Lieutenant 
Payer’s description of it, in the fourth chapter of his first volume, 
is forcible enough to affect the nerves of a sensitive reader. But 
we have no right to suspect any exaggeration in an account 0: 
phenomena, seldom witnessed by others, which are the result 
of incalculable forces. A frightful accompaniment of these 
tremendous convulsions in the great thickness of the shattered ice 
field was the hideous concert of noises—cracking, screeching, groan- 
ing, and even “ howling’—that went on during their fitful prevalence. 
It must have been a terrible winter on board the Tegetthof, im- 
movably set fast in that slowly wandering plain full of treacherou 
fissures and lifted overlapping pieces, upon which there was n 
sunlight for many anxious days. The summer of 1873 brought 
indeed, that seasonable comfort, together with a genial atmosphen 
and the sight of revived animal life in swarms of fishes and 
birds. The ice was, however, but partially melted; the ship was 
still confined, though floating, in a closed dock, with icy walls 
twenty or thirty feet deep, through which all cutting and sawing, 
boring and blasting, was labour in vain. The second winter seemed 
to be now drawing upon the voyagers, while their idle ship was 
carried northward, approaching the eightieth degree of latitude, 
never before reached in that part of the world. But six weeks before 
that winter, at the end of August, their eyes were gladdened with 
the sight of new lands, offering a possible chance of escape. Along 
the southward coast of those freshly-discovered countries their 
vessel passed by, still inclosed in the ice. They could not yet 
land, and the yearly convulsion of the ice-field, in the latter part 0: 
October, had again begun to threaten their ship. But her move- 
ment was at length happily stopped, in the first days of November, 
by a group of stationary icebergs three miles from the land. There 
she rested during the winter of 1873 and the following summer. And 
there, for aught we know, the Tegetthoff has gone to pieces. They 
did not leave her till Lieutenant Payer had carefully explored the 
inlets and the inner shores of the Franz Joseph Archipelago, to the 
extent of nearly two hundred miles. It is an interesting addition 
to geographical knowledge. 

his group of newly-discovered lands, east and west of Austria 

Sound, may hereafter be visited without excessive risk or trouble, 
in seasons not so adverse as that of 1872. It lies in the same 
latitude as the north of Spitzbergen, and in the longitude of 
Novaya Zemlya. It ought not to be too difficult of approach 
whenever the sea becomes tolerably clear of drift-ice, which does 
sometimes happen. It will probably be found to be connected, on its 
western side, with the dimly seen Gillis Land beyond the north- 
east point of Spitzbergen. To the eastward, it may possibly be 
linked, as some conjecture, with a vast series of islands, penetrated 
and divided by narrow and intricate channels of water, having 
a general resemblance to the known Arctic region in the 
other hemisphere. We are not aware of any argument 
from physical geography that should forbid this supposition. The 
continents of America and Asia have their northern parts suffi- 
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ciently alike in general conformation to allow of their being 
fringed, in each case, with a similar Arctic system. If this fact 
could be ascertained, it might, as we have remari.ed above, contri- 
bute something useful in practice to the meteorology of Europe. But 
as a mere geographical pues it seems worthy of investigation. 
We regard therefore with considerable interest, as part of a very 
large subject of inquiry, the description by Lieutenant Payer of 
his Wilezek Land, Zichy Land, Crown Prince Rudolf Land, and 
numerous small islands situated between them. His surveys were 
executed with completeness and precision from observations taken 
upon every convenient headland or mountain height. In perform- 
ing this arduous task, as well as in conducting three sledge- 
journeys, one of thirty days, over the frozen Sound to beyond the 
eighty-second degree of north latitude, he showed himself an ex- 
cellent leader and explorer. From the style and composition of 
this book, which relates the whole history of the expedition, he 
is to be esteemed an excellent. author. The work is illustrated 
with maps and fine engravings. We are pleased more especially 
with the later chapters, narrating the abandonment of the shi 
Tegetthoff by her crew, on the 20th of May, 1874, their difficult 
boat eS Novaya Zemlya, and their final safe return to 
Europe. ey had fairly earned the praises of their countrymen 
and friends at home. 


LANCASTER’S ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.* 


if Nereree are some books which it is not possible and hardly 
desirable to deal with ina spirit of perfectly judicial criticism ; 
and this is eminently the case when we have before us, as now, 
the work of a man cut off at an age which, though not immature, 
nor falling short indeed of the period within which many famous 
authors have produced their masterpieces, may still fairly be 
reckoned an age of promise. Nor is the extent of that promise 
left to be inferred from the witness of such performance as had 
already been accomplished. We are far from saying that the 
materials for such inference are in themselves not sufficient; but 
they are in some measure superseded by the direct testimony of 
personal knowledge coming from a source that gives it an authentic 
character, if any single judgment may be called authentic which is 
concerned with so grave and complex a matter as a man’s worth. 

The writer of the pieces here collected was the pupil at Oxford 
of the present Master of Balliol, who contributes by way of preface 
his own estimate of Mr. Lancaster and his writings; an estimate 
formed under circumstances of peculiar advantage (as all who know 
anything of University work, or rather of what it becomes in the best 
hands, will readily perceive), and therefore — comparison 
more complete than any which can be arrived at by a third person 
from the consideration of Mr. Lancaster's literary remains. At 
the same time the Master of Balliol’s judgment is abundantly sup- 

rted as to its main outlines by the contents of the volume which 
it introduces; to that extent we may say without arrogance that 
we adopt it, and itseems the best and fairest course to give the 
principal part of it in the writer’s own words :— 

He wrote as he talked, with great simplicity and energy. His was a 
strong and manly intellect, remarkably fair and straightforward ; he had 
no crotchets or sentimentalisms; he said exactly what he meant. His 
criticisms, though not marked by any striking originality of language or 
thought, come home to the reader as having the pre-eminent merit of being 
always careful and just. . .. 

He did not aim at novelty, and was never much given to youthful en- 
thusiasm of any kind. His literary tastes inclined to the last generation 
rather than to the present. He had a much greater love of history and 
= than of poctry or philosophy. Of recent writers he would probably 

ave rated Lord Macaulay most highly: the Memoir of that great man, 
which has appeared during the present year, would have been read by him 
with singular intere-t and delight. To some persons he would have ap- 
peared old-fashioned in his views of life and of the world. Though cer- 
tainly intended by nature for anything rather than a puritan or an ascetic, 
he was a great enemy to “new moralities.” He was not wanting in the 
respect due to genius, which he was quite capable of appreciating, but he 
would have insisted that the eccentricities of a man of genius, like those of 
any other man, should be brought to the test of common sense. He 
seriously disapproved of the philosophy, or rather of the wayward fancy, 
which puts might in the place of right: it seemed to him to sacrifice 
history and to be subversive of morality, His mind was characteristically 
English. Though a Liberal in politics he was also Conservative ; and 
there was a certain class of new ideas and exaggerated modes of expressing 
them, to which he always entertained a strong repugnance. As he says of 
himself in one of his reviews, “he had a weakness for reading what he 
could understand.” 


Mr. Jowett’s remark that “ his mind was characteristically English ” 
touches the key-note of Mr. Lancaster's thought, so far as it is ex- 
hibited in these reviews. Weshould say that his mode of thinking 
was ngt only English, but English of a marked Northern strain ; 
strong, distinct, and rather impatient of refinements. We find here 
a sound and steady judgment, always guided, perhaps occasionally 
narrowed, by common sense of the robust English type ; a disposi- 
tion to trust experience rather than vaticinations, and to meet 
wholesale denunciations of society not with counter-prophecies of 
a Utopian future, but with rational content and cheerfulness in the 
pee in short, a thoroughly masculine temper, not free from the 

imitations and shortcomings which are common in men of such a 
temper, but also full of the qualities which are their strength, and 
which have in no small measure made England what it is, Such 
is the general impression left on us by Mr. Lancaster’s judgments 
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of men and things; his tastes in literature were of a corresponding 
kind. He speaks of Macaulay, Thackeray, and the classical Eng- 
lish novelists with unreserved and almost unbounded admiration. 
His article on George Eliot, on the other hand, is the severest, and 
in some ways the least appreciative, that we remember to have 
seen; and the references to Continental literature have at least a 
touch of the quality which preachers of cosmopolitan culture de- 
light to call insularity. Of American literature, other than histo- 
rical, he seems to have known very little. The statement that 
“ American poetry does not rise above the graceful mediocrity of 
Longfellow” represents, we fear, the belief of many educated 
English readers; but, even apart from the question whether 
it is wholly fair to Mr. Longfellow, it is a statement to 
be accounted for only by that singular ignorance of the 
works and ways of their nearest kinsfolk in which most English- 


men are brought up and are content to live. American poetry is 
still more or less out of the way for ordinary readers in land ; 
and this was much more the case fifteen years ago. And it was 


entirely consistent with Mr. Lancaster's straightforward and prac- 
tical cast of mind not to trouble himself with out-of-the-way lite- 


.rature. Such men know the standard books, of their own country 


at all events, and know them well; they are not to be caught 
showing gaps in their general information. The pleasing or curious 
things which lie slightly off the main lines—which to some minds 
are a considerable part of the charm of literature, and the taste for 
which is a kind of freemasonry—they are apt to underrate, to neg- 
lect, or deliberately to pass by. ‘ 

But it was in history and politics, as the Master of Balliol 
rightly points out, that the strength of Mr. Lancaster's reading and 
thinking lay. As a Scottish advocate, he naturally gave special 
attention to the history of his own kingdom, and a considerable 
part of the book is — by two carefully worked out articles, 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, on Mr. Burton’s History, 
and another on the a which appeared in the same 
journal so lately as January 1876. In one place—the only one, so 
far as we have observed, where the writer’s professional knowledge 
distinctly comes into play—Mr. Lancaster takes occasion to vindi- 
cate the fame of Stair’s Institutions of the Law of as 
standing “altogether on a higher level” than Blackstone. There 
is no doubt that the Scottish institutional books are on the whole 
far better than our own ; but to speak of “ the easy Commentaries of 
Blackstone ” involves a certain underrating of the magnitude of 
Blackstone's task; the fact is, we conceive, that only an English 
lawyer can have adequately present to his mind the enormous mass 
and confusion, even as things were a century ago, of the materia's 
with which Blackstone had to deal. In the course of a review of 
the first two volumes of Motley’s United Netherlands, which comes 
next in order, Mr. Lancaster suggests, with a touch of grim 
humour, as an hypothesis to account for the prolixity which seems 
to him the vice of American writers, that “ all Americans 
are demoralized by the awful length of that Message which is 
yearly delivered to them by their President.” As to the more 
serious substance of the article, he does what might be expected of 
a writer neither devoted to hero-worship nor disposed to make 
exceptions in favour of heroines, and uses some very plain speaking 
about the character and policy of Queen Elizabeth. 

The most characteristic of all the essays is perhaps one on 
“Lord Macaulay's Place in English Literature.” It ap 
shortly after Macaulay's death; but its reproduction at the present 
time is rendered especially opportune by the renewed interest and 
discussion concerning the olden of it which have been roused by 
the publication of Mr. Trevelyan’s book. It can hardly be 
said that Macaulay needs a champion; but the tone of recent criti- 
cisms on his work has been, on the whole, a cold or even hostile 
one; and Mr. Lancaster's vindication of him, which almost rises 
to enthusiasm, may be useful as a set-off against these. In 
another article, considerably later in date, but which we have 
already noticed, Mr. Lancaster — in a passing remark his 
disapproval of the practice, “ popular with clever young men at 
_— . of pecking at the reputation of Lord Macaulay.” 

ere he defends that reputation in some detail, and with at least 
fair success. In speaking of Lord Macaulay's way of treating of 
_— of historical morality, as it may be called, he denounces 

e arbitrary and absolute worship of certain favoured persons 
which has lately disfigured history in several instances :— 

This is not merely ridiculous, it is positively pernicious. It 
of any standard to” judge It is 
moment what opinions we may form of historical characters; but it is of 

new moraiities ni r. Carly: 8 
enthusiasms are not likely to be speedily mate manifest, we may as well 
have the old moralities, which have so long served us, left undisturbed. 
To this Lord Macaulay’s method presents a marked contrast. He never, 
indeed, fails to make due allowance for men endowed with i 
or tried by severe temptations. He never bears harshly on crimes com- 
mitted, not from sordid or unworthy motives, but in pursuit of a great 
public end, and under the influence of extreme or ill-regulated zeal for the 
public interests. No writer has done more to win for Cromwell his proper 
— in the regards of Englishmen. Carlyle, in his “ Hero-worship,” 

eclares that “ Cromwell is yet on the gibbet, and finds no hearty apologi 
anywhere.” A “hearty apologist,” in the Carlylian sense, he certainly 
not found. But twenty years before lyle’s lecture was delivered, 
Macaulay had sketched a flattering portrait of Cromwell, in the dialogue 
between Cowley and Milton ; and ne later, in his essay on 
he filled up this sketch into the most brilli 


Hallam, 
iant and most truthful likeness of 
the r= usurper which can be found in the But, on the other 
hand, he does not disregard the plain rules of morality which are under- 
stood by plain men. Rigid moralists will pronounce him even too 
generous in his estimate of Machiavelli; too much inclined to what he 
calls the doctrine of set-off in his accounts of Clive and Hastings. Yet he 
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never —— the teaching of “the Prince,’ beeause the author of the 
Prince exile, torture, and degradation, for the cause of his country’s 
freedom ; he does not palliate forgery, because forgery was committed by 
the conqueror of Bengal; he does not excuse cruelty and robbery, because 
there was no extreme of the one or the other which Hastings was not pre- 
pared to perpetrate for the sake of the Indian revenuc. 


The charge of commonplaceness, into which a good deal that is 
said against Macaulay resolves itself, is hardly met by Mr. Lan- 
caster; in fact, his mind was obviously alin to Macaulay’s in the 
bak mag: which give scope for such an accusation, and he was 

ore, it may be supposed, not likely to perceive the force of 
it. There is a sense, no doubt, in which the charge is true; 
nevertheless it should be remembered that the ambition of not 
being commonplace, as it is among the most easily gratified, is 
likewise itself the most commonplace of ambitions, and that, if 
original powers of mind are in question, Macaulay has left other 
materials for judgment besides his achievements in pure literature. 
It seems to us at least difficult to deny the possession of true con- 
structive genius to the chief author of the Indian Penal Code, the 
exemplar and beginning of a series of great legislative acts which 
can well bear comparison, whether as to plan or execution, with 
anything yet undertaken in that kind. This, however, is the least 
imown part of Macaulay's work except to those who are directly 
concerned with the administration of justice in British India. Mr. 
Lancaster does in a general way call attention to the advantage 
which an historian gains by being personally familiar with the 
conduct of public affairs. 

The protest against perversions of historic morality in the in- 
terest of hero-worship is repeated in an article on Mr. Carlyle’s 
History of Frederick the Great. Mr. Lancaster charges Mr. 
Carlyle in very plain terms with having in this work assaulted political 

ity, the recognized principles of government, and the Dritish 
Constitution, and repels the attack in a passage with which we 
may fitly conclude this notice. These words may be taken, in our 
j nt, as showing Mr. Lancaster's writing at its best; and 
be are full of the reasonable high-mindeduess, the public spirit, 
steadfast sense of right, which gave a pervading tone to his 
whole thought :— 

We refuse to cast aside any of these at his [Mr. Carlyle’s] bidding ; and 
we believe that he will render no useless service who shail, however humbly, 
labour to show that morality must be observed in political affairs not less 
than in the common business of life ; that a despotic, meddling, “ paternal ” 


smooth his path for him; and, having by this means armed himself 
with all the necessary introductions, he started on the journey 
which was to show German geographers that the Netherlands were 
not included in “ Deutsche Aussenlinder.” It does not appear to 
have occurred to him that the reasons given for 80 including them 
could equally well have been examined in M. Havard's own study. 
Natural boundaries are delineated on maps ; the States embraced in 
the Holy Roman Empire are to be found enumerated in books. To M. 
Havard, however, this process seemed tame and uninteresting. He 
preferred “to traverse those frontier provinces, to explore them 
thoroughly,to ransack their traditions,and to learn their history atthe 
fountain-head.” All that we have been able to find in his book 
that really bears on the subject of the annexation of Holland to 
Germany are the two facts that the workmen of Almelo refused 
some years ago to take their wages in German coin, and that at 
CEdenzaal the Roman Catholic Dean, while showing M. Havard 
over his church, pointed in the direction of wore, when 
speaking of the danger to which ecclesiastical property in Holland 
mizut be exposed. It is true, M. Havard may say, that as the 
object, or one object, of his journey was to see if there were any 
evidences of German feeling in Ilolland, the absence of proof is in 
itself proof to the contrary. The reasoning is sound as regards the 
conclusion arrived at; but it hardly justities the publication of a 
book to tell us that no evidence of the sort has been discovered. 
Of course we do not mean to say that M. Havard travels from 
Amsterdam to the mouth of the Ems and from thence to Maestricht 
without finding something of interest to siy about the country he 
passes through. Weare sure it is not in his nature to write a 
totally uninteresting book of travels; but his notion of what a book 
of travels ought to be seems on this particular occasion to have’ 
been widely dillerent from what it was when he wrote about the 
Zuyder Zee. Perhaps as he came into the better known districts of 
Holland he felt that a mere description of buildings, scenery, and 
costume would no longer be enough for his readers, and a similar 
accession of modesty prevented him from gossiping about inns and 
food. Consequently all the places he stops at are treated in the 
same stereotyped fashion. There is a little about their external 
appearance aud a great deal about their history. If this latter 
part were well done, M. Havard’s book would have interested 
students. Unfortunately, however, it is not well done. M. 
Havard’s researches do not seem to have extended beyond the 


government represses the independent exertions of the people, and so ob- 
structs their progress and hinders their wellbeing ; that the Constitution, | 


in the perfecting of which so many great men have spent themselves, | 


sparing not their goods, their comfort, or their lives—which so many 

generations of Englishmen have loved, and been wont to glory in—is not 
a thing of naught, to be despised and rejected, to be disparaged and east | 
aside because of some slight defects or some temporary failure ; but a rich and 


commonest books on the subject ; and he has not used even these 
to nearly so much purpose as the authors of Mr. Murray’s Hand- 
books. Occasionally we come across some bit of description 
which may help the lovers of Dutch art to identify the scenery of 
a favourite picture. More often, however, M. Havard spares him- 
self the trouble of description. Thus, at Dockum he visits the 


noble inheritance—as Comines called it centuries ago, “ a holy thing;” a | Council Chamber in the ‘town Tall, which he says is wainscoted 


treasure of great price ; to be revered with exceeding reverence ; cherished, 
amended, but ~~ slandered; in a word, that this country, so far as we 
an see,is not hurrying to destruction, nor, so far as we can judye, is 
worthy of such a doom. judges 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND.* 


M HENRI HAVARD seems in this instance to have fallen 
4¥i ¢ a prey to that common danger of authorship, a first success. 
In his voyage to the cities of the Zuyder Zee he described a district 
viously unknown to travellers, and though the book was over- 

id with a good deal of matter which might have been spared, it 
had a character and an interest of its own. In an evil hour for 
his reputation as an amusing if gossiping tourist, M. Havard con- 
ceived the idea of making another journey in Holland—this time 
with a great political purpose. When he sailed round the Zuyder 
Zee he was under no delusion as to the object of his voyage. 
He wanted to amuse himself and to gather materials for a 
book which would amuse others. Unfortunately, no such trifling 
motive animated him in his second journey. Whether he 
shouldered his knapsack or took his seat on a canal-boat, he was 
equally under the influence of a single overpowering idea. The 
seemingly careless tourist had left his home for no smaller end 
than the preservation of the equilibrium of Europe. Le had 
heard that the independence of Holland was threatened by 
Germany, and he walked, or was towed, through the frontier 
provinces to see for himself whether the invader would find 
resistance or welcome. A German school-book and a Ger- 
man had fixed this his brain. A Professor at 
Halle it seems, in a manual of geography, grou ether 
Denmark, Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
general heading of “Deutsche Aussenlinder,” the reasons as- 
signed for this classification being natural boundaries and ancient 
incorporation with the German Empire. On reading this, M. 
Havard ied to his German friend, in the hope of extract- 


with curiously carved wood, representing pastoral scenes of the 
time of Louis XV. ‘“ That, however,” he goes on, *‘ which stamps 
this handsome room is the fine old furniture”; and then he tells 
us that the Burgomaster has often been offered large sums for these 
tables and chairs, but has always declined to sell them. In these 
days of curiosity-fancying many people would have liked to hear 
what this highly prized furniture was like; and M. Havard, who, 
when among the towns on the Zuyder Zee was uot above noticing 
these trifles, might as well have filled his pages with this in- 
formation as with the bare dates of the years in which Dockum 
has been besieged and taken. 

We have spoken frankly of the faults of M. Tavard’s book; but 
it would be strange indeed if there were nothing to praise in it. 
He gives a good description of the great inland seas of Friesland, 
with their level shores, their inexhaustible peat bogs, which form 
the bottom of the lake; and give the water a dark violet colour 
that near the land, in contrast with the tender green of the fields 
and the reed beds, becomes almost black, and in the sunlight turns 
like magic to a rippling gold. The land is so low that it almost 
disappears as soon as the vessel leaves the shore :— 

The clumps of trees perceptible in the distance, the houses which lose 
themselves in the grey mist, the church steeples with their varnished tiles 
shining in the morning fog, seem to rise up fiom the water and to float on 
its suriace. Even those extensive plains covered with reeds always movin; 
and bending to the softest breeze only add to the fantastical appearance 
the watery shores. 


These lakes play an important part in the lives of the wealthy 
Frieslanders. Yachts, with dark red sails, finely cut bows, care- 
fully varnished, delicately carved, glaringly coloured, and gilded 
on the poop, are to be seen on them throughout the summer 
laden with family parties, and cruising in company for days and 
weeks. Even the shopping of the household is done by boat ; only 
instead of the purchaser sailing to the shop, it is the shop that 
comes sailing to him in the shape of the pedlar’s tjalk. The great 
industry of this district is peat-gathering, there being three classes 
of peat bogs—the low, in which the peat is dredged up from the 


ing from him «6 repudiation on behalf of his countrymen of 
this mischievous geographical delusion; but he got nothing but | 
an assurance that Germans do not write carelessly, and that, as | 
the book said that Holland was of Germany, part of Germany | 
it sooner or later would be. ereupon M. Havard’s mind was 
made He would explore these threatened provinces for him- 
self. Under a proper impression of the difficulties that might lie 
before him, he applied to the Dutch Minister of the Interior to 


* La Hollande pittoresque. Par Henri Havard. Paris: Plon et Cie. 1876, 
olland: a Journey in the Provinces of Friesland, Gro- 


water and trodden vut with the feet; the high, in which the peat 
lies above water, and has only to be cut and dried; and the 
polders, in which tke peat has been laid bare by drainage. 

M. Havard gives an attractive description of the specially 
Catholie district of Holland, which lies along the Meuse below 
Maestricht, and can be conveniently visited from that city 
travellers who do not mind a slow passage by one of thes 
steamers which ply between Maestricht and Rotterdam. Roer- 
monde, he says, is essentially a Catholic town, but Catholic after a 
fashion of its own. There is no trace of Italian indifference or 
French scepticism, no disposition to accept Catholicism as a fact 


aingen, $c. By Henri Havard, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder 


| without being at the pains to form a definite opinion fur or against 
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it. “It would almost appear as if Calvinism had cast its shadows 
over Catholicism in this Flemish country, so sombre and taciturn 
has it become.” The clergy are austere, reserved, watchful, and in- 
tolerant. ‘They do not loiter about the cafés or go to the theatres ; 
indeed they scarcely visit at the houses of their parishioners. They 
live in the immediate neighourhood of Protestantism, and in every 
mixed society they suspect the presence of an enemy. The roads 
are full of little wayside chapels, each with its lamp and its wax 
Madonna, and some of these images are credited with miraculous 
gifts. It is a pity that M. Havard did not obtain some introduc- 
tions to the clergy of Roermonde, for it would have been interest- 
ing to learn something of their feelings towards the Government 
under which they live. Catholicism in Limburg is very much 
like Catholicism in Belgium, with the difference that in the one 
case the Government is Protestant, while in the other it is nomi- 
nally Catholic. Do the clergy get on best with rulers from whom 
they expect nothing but toleration, or with rulers from whom they 
get little else, but expect a good deal more? In the present theo- 
logical position of Europe this and others akin to it are among 
the most interesting questions that can be asked, and the subject 
might perhaps be studied to the best advantage after the micro- 
scopical fashion to which a small corner of Holland would lend 
itself. The results of such an inquiry must be sought elsewhere 
than in M. Havard’s pages. “ We must return,” he says, after a page 
of really interesting matter, “to our description of the town.” 
And then comes the usual description of the churches—so far as 
that can be called a description which conveys no architectural 
idea whatever—and of the tombs contained in them, all written 
with about the same degree of intelligence as is ordinarily found 
— a local guide-book as you pick up on a railway book- 


As might have been expected, M. Havard is seen to most advantage 
in the chapters which describe the differences in aspect and social 
character between the two adjoining provinces of Groningen and 
Drenthe. The former is a peasant’s paradise. The soil is fertile, the 
crops are enormous, the peasants are excellently housed, and, under 
the tenancy called the Beklemming, are the owners, not of the soil, 
but of the produce. The result of this peculiar land law is that 
the peasant has for the most part become an agricultural contrac- 
tor, employing a large gang of labourers, and credited, truly or 
falsely, with a disposition to make exorbitant profits by underpay- 
ing and underfeeding his workmen. As soon as the boundary 
which divides Drenthe from Groningen is crossed everything 
is changed. Sandy moors, with a few isolated plots of 
cultivation scattered over them, take the place of rich 
pastures. The Beklemming would be impossible; for the soil is 
so poor that no peasant would pay rent for it. The agriculturist 
lives on his estate, and the cultivation is done by cottagers, each 
of whom has some special crop entrusted to his care. This descrip- 
tion does not apply to the eastern part of the province. There the 
country is magnificently wooded, and the villages are hidden 
amidst trees which have furnished materials for generations of 
landscape painters. If M. Havard had omitted history and politics 
from his design, and contented himself with reproducing in 
description and in illustration the aspects of places still so little 
changed from what they were two centuries ago, he would have 
written a very much better book than his more ambitious projects 
have permitted him to give us. We are glad to add that his 
more recent and interesting work on ‘“ Amsterdam and 
Venice,” which still awaits notice at our hands, warrants the 
belief that his excursion into the realms of political disquisition 
is a purely exceptional aberration, which will not be repeated. 
We may say in conclusion that La Hollande pittoresque has been 
translated into English, and that the translation is a very readable 
reproduction of the original. 


THE TWO DESTINIES.* 


age is an amazingly silly book. Indeed it is almost silly 
enough to be amusing through its very absurdity. It records, 
if we have counted rightly, three attempts at suicide, two plots to 
murder, one case of bigamy, two bankruptcies, one sanguinary 
attack by Indians, three visions, numberless dreams, and one 
shipwreck. The nearest approach to a tolerable character in the 
work is the hero’s mother, and even she is of the most foolish ty 
of womankind conceivable to the human imagination. Indeed the 
characters generally are so weak and so sketchily drawn as to 
be beneath criticism, and therefore it only remains to give some 
notion of the story. 

Two Americans who have gust arrived in London go to the 
first dinner-party ge by Mr. and Mrs. George Germaine, a 
newly-married couple, who turn out to be the hero and heroine of 
the novel. When the company arrive, the husbands appear without 
their wives, who send excuses on the pleas of colds and headaches. 
At the end of the evening, when all the guests have departed with 
the exception of the two Americans, the Germaines explain that 
the very marked absence of the ladies invited to the party may 
probably be attributed to the fact that the bride and bride- 

m were married under peculiar circumstances. Pro- 
cing a portfolio filled with manuscript, Mrs. Germaine says that 
it contains a narrative which her husband had written at the time 


* The Two Destinies. A Romance. By Wilkie Collins. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 1876 


of their marriage for the satisfaction of one of his old friends, and 


she requests the Americans to read it and judge for themselves. 
This valuable MS. forms the bulk of the novel before us, and 
having carefully perused it, we are bound to own that, had we 
been the old friend, we should not have been satisfied. Not only 
should we have declined to take our wives to the banquet, but we 
should also have declined to go ourselves. In the first , We 
should have objected that there was not the slightest ring of 
truth throughout the whole document; and im the second, that 
even if it were true, it was not our custom to select our associates. 
among would-be murderers and suicides, or women who lived 
voluntarily with bigamists. 

The hero and heroine of this story are a boy and girl of the respee- 
tive ages of thirteen and ten. George and Mary, “at anage when the 
sexual sympathies laydormant in them,” had “ obeyed the impulse to: 
loveone another as a bird obeys the impulse to fly.” The tion will 
immediately present itself—where were their and mammas ? 
George’s papa was the owner of the estate in Suffolk, on which Mary’s 
worked as bailiff. He was in America when the two children 
began to “obey their impulses,” and George had a simpleton of 
a mother, who rather encouraged him in his folly. As far as. 
we can make out, neither she nor the bailiff tried in any way to 
check the imbecilities of the children, except in one particular ; 
they laughed at them, our autobiographer tells us, when “we 
entreated our parents, on either side, to let us sleep in the same 
room.” George was in no way remarkable, except for being tall 
for his age, and Mary’s beauty consisted in the reddish-brown 
colour of her hair. Mary’s duenna was her grandmother, who, 
born a lady, had married a labouring man. She was a wiry little 
old hag, and probably insane, for she used to hold long colloquies, 
as she supposed, with the spirit of her deceased husband, before 
anybody who happened to be present. She considered herself to 
be a follower of Swedenborg; but we imagine that Swedenborgians 
will be rather astonished if they read in this book of the doctrines. 
attributed to them. In many ways she encouraged the two sill 
children in their billing and cooing, and filled their heads wi 
nonsense about their consecration for eternity as kindred spirits, 
even writing a little spiritualistic liturgy for their daily use. 
The worst of it is that she is made to write a letter of four 
pages of pernicious nonsense, which might not be without an 
evil influence upon weak-minded women into whose hands 
the book should fall. Even the author himself seems conscious. 
that this old virago’s character is a failure, for he kills 
her in the beginning of the second chapter of “ The Story.” 
On the return of George’s father Mary's is dismissed, and 
the two young turtle doves are separated. And now we are 
indulged with some astounding nonsense about their dreams, in. 
which they constantly see and converse with each other, singing 
hymns and saying prayers, and moralizing ad libitum. ‘fen years. 
of their lives are rapidly hurried over, and during the interval 
George's father loses all his money in an American speculation and 
dies, when his widow marries a rich old relative, who, in his turn, 
dies also, leaving her a sufficient income, and to George a house. 
in London and a “ seat in Perthshire” (we are often reminded 
of this “seat in Perthshire”), with an appropriate fortune. 
In the meanwhile, George has been to India, where he 
managed to receive a wound from a poisoned spear, which wound 
conveniently reopens for sensational purposes at different points of 
the story, and appears to have been the sole end and object for 
which the author sent him to the East. There are a couple 
of very unpleasant pages in the first chapter of “The Story,” 
concerning the deterioration of George's moral character, which 
might with advantage have been omitted, being quite unneces- 
sary to the plot. Atter the dismissal of Mary’s father, we find 
him engaged as bailiff to a Scotch laird who lives on the sea-coast, 
where a shipwreck takes place, in which the bailiff saves the 
life of a Dutchman named Van Brandt. This gentleman easily 
persuades Mary to marry him, in spite of dreams, consecrations,. 
and unions for time and eternity. Shortly after her engagement 
to him, her father dies, and thus ends this part of the story. 

We now find George living with his mother at his seat in Perth- 
shire, and one day she shows him his own portrait, taken at the age 
of thirteen. This may not appear, to the ordinary mind, to have: 
been a very extraordinary event. But it is otherwise in the. world 
of fiction, Presto! He rushes from the room and rushes from the: 


.| house, An “ agony scene” is evidently about to commence. A sinking 


sun, hovering black shadows, shiverings of the night breeze, the- 
black line of the parapet of a bridge, and other accessories of a tragic 
act are ominously brought on the stage for two or three pages. And 
then a living female figure glides into view, and stands “ g motion- 
less black object, behind the black parapet of the, bridge.” It is 
scarcely necessary to add that this is the figure of Mary, or that. 
she throws herself into the river to be rescued by ‘teorge. This 
alone would have appeared a little tame; so just as George, with 
but faint hope, is trying the last remaining method of restoring 
her to life, his old Indian wound is made to re-open, he faints, and 
then they pose thus :— 

I dropped to my knees; my head sank on the bosom of the woman 
stretched senseless upon the low couch beneath me. The death-in-life that 
had got her had got me. Lost to the world about us, we lay, with my blood. 
flowing on her, united in our deathly trance ! 

Both invalids are brought round by a certain Dr. MacGlue, a 
most unnatural character. Mary, or Mrs, Van Brandt, as we must 
now call her, goes away by the first coach in the morning. Neither 
she nor George had recognized each other, nor do they do so unti} 
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the last page of the last chapter of “ The Story.” And now we get 
into the thick of the dreams and visions with which the novel is 
so largely padded. George is scarcely recovered sufficiently to 
make a short sketching excursion, when we again meet with the 
short, jerky sentences and sensational scenery which invariably 
herald an “event ” in books by the author of The Two Destinies. 
The spirit of Mary a in a summer-house, and sum- 
mons George to meet her, “when the full moon shines on St. 
Anthony's well,” which, we may remark, is near Edinburgh. We 
will not weary our ers by describing this scene and the 
events which immediately followed it. Suffice it to say that Mrs. 
Van Brandt appears in the flesh, and, after some conversations with 
George, in which she makes some disagreeable allusions to her 
domestic condition, she goes away from Edinburgh without 
furnishing any cue to her whereabouts. However, she leaves 
a letter for George, in which she states that the cause of her 
—_ suicide was the sudden appearance of the real Mrs, 
Van Brandt, who carried off her husband in triumph, ieaving wife 
number two to shift for herself as best she might. George now 
starts on what he calls a “ pleasure-tour” in Europe,” and on his 
return to London is naturally a little surprised at discovering 
Mr. Van Brandt and Mrs. Van Brandt II. reunited. It turns out 
that Mrs. Van Brandt I. has an unfortunate predilection for in- 
toxicating liquors—in fact, that she isan incurable drunkard ; and, 
the high moral character of Mr. Van Brandt not permitting him 
to live with « woman of such vile habits, he has left her for a 
second time, and also for a second time taken Mrs, Van Brandt II. 
to his bosom. However, this amiable bigamist, although sound 
on the great temperance question, is an utter blackguard in money 
matters, and altogether fails to make Mrs. Van Brandt II. either 
happy or comfortable. Indeed she would be quite ready to 
accept an offer of marriage from George, but for one impediment, 
which is thus described in a paragraph to itself :—“ Van Brandt's 
child! Van Brandt's child!” 


The next great crisis of the novel takes place in Shetland, 
where George tumbles off a pony, which opportunely kicks him on 
the identical part of his person which the poisoned spear stuck in 
when he was in India. This obliging old wound breaks out 
afresh, and the warrior has to be carried to the island home of a 
literary recluse, who lives in mysterious retirement with his 
daughter. This yo lady has some frightful and unrevealed 
deformity or malady in her face, and , wears a thick 
veil, even insisting on the rooms being ned whenever she is 
present. She nurses George, and falls in love with him, worming 
out his secrets,and generally making a fool of him. She and 
George are enjoying a social interview when an apparition of Mrs. 
Van Brandt interrupts them, and the summons on this occasion is 
to appear “at the month’s end in the shadow of St. Paul’s.” Of 
course George goes to St. Paul’s at the end of the month, 
and this scene, and the incidents and conversations accompanying 
it, are evidently intended to make the reader’s blood alter- 
nately freeze and boil. The general result is that Mary is 
found in a state of great destitution, that Mr. Van Brandt is 
in a debtor's prison, while there is presumptive evidence that he 
is endeavouring to effect an insurance on her life with a view to 
murdering her and pocketing the premium. To avert this 
catas e, George is weak enough to pay a large sum of money 
and settle the affairs of Mr. Van Brandt; but he gains little by his 

ins, as again slips through bis fingers, escaping to the 

ntinent with the bigamist as soon as he is released from prison. 
After this a faithful friend of his invites an eminent physician to 
meet him at dinner and examine into his mental condition. This 
authority _ it as his opinion that the patient’s mind is “ un- 
hinged. ut George escapes both his friend and the doctor, and 
takes a run down to the lake of his childhood, into which he is on 
the point of dipping himself with a view to suicide, when another 
apparition of his beloved one appears, on this occasion accompanied 
by her child, who beckons him to follow her. Jumping into a fly, 
he ues her bright figure hovering low in the cloudless sky, 
until he reaches a river, in which lies a vessel about to 
start for Rotterdam. Into this he springs at the beck of the 
tom, reaches Holland, and eventually, after many adventures, 
iscovers Mrs. Van Brandt at Enkbuizen, who says that she is 
now “the deserted mistress of a thief.” Nevertheless she refuses 
his offers of marriage, and bids him to forgive and forget her; and 
George determines to drown himself in the Zuyder Zee, and, 
as a kind of compensation for his loss of time, to take Mrs, Van 
Brandt to the bottom with him. Just as he is on the point of 
perpetrating this sensational “ double event,” a piece of embroidery 
which Mary had worked for him as a child catches her eye, and 
reveals to her the fact that he is the playmate of her childhood. 
She immediately declares that she is the original Mary, and George 
faints in her arms, On coming to himself, instead of murdering 
he marries her, and with the exception of the unlucky dinner 
party mentioned at the opening of the novel, we are led to suppose 


that they are happy for ever after. And thus ends this marvellously | 


foolish story. 

Probably no living novelist could write this description of sensa- 
tional rubbish with the same facility as the author of The Two 
Destinies. In our painful endeavour to wade through it we have 
been constantly reminded of the familiar saying about easy writ- 
ing and hard reading. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE essential facts known to us respecting the life of Shak. 

speare* are summed up by Steevens in five lines. A German 
biographical dictionary published in 1715, and quoted by Herr 
Elze, is somewhat more liberal in particulars, adding to the dates 
of birth and death that Shakspeare “ was badly taught, and knew 
no Latin, but made great progress in poetry nevertheless. He was 
of a jovial turn, but could be very serious on occasion, and ex- 
celled in tragedies.” It is doubtful whether the diligence of 
modern research has really added much to this naive description ; 
and Herr Elze’s feat of spinning out Shakspeare’s biography to 
upwards of six hundred pages was only to be achieved by importing 
into it a discussion of every collateral point of hypothetical re- 
lation to the great dramatist that can possibly be raised. It must 
not, however, be inferred that the volume is in the slightest 
degree tedious; it is, on the contrary, remarkably animated and 
entertaining. If not a biography of Shakspeare, for which, 
indeed, the materials do not exist, it is a most agreeable causerie 
about him. As a veteran Shalispearian, and editor of the 
Shakspeare Jahrbuch, Uerr Elze is perfectly saturated with lore 
upon the subject, and has merely to open the floodgates and let 
his information tlow forth freely, All that has ever been written 
about Shalspeare seems perfectly familiar to him; he scarcely 
moves a step without reference to some English or German 
authority; and the tone of his re‘erences to his fellow-students 
is always genial and courteous. Ilis work is divided into eight 
sections. In the first he discusses Shakspeare’s family and the 
influences under which he grew up; in the second, his 
youth and his marriage; the third depicts the London, and 
the fourth the drama, of the period; in the fifth he 
enumerates and classities Shakspeares works; in the sixth he 
investigates his degree of culture in the ordinary sense, and in the 
seventh his character and theory of life and human nature; the 
eigthth treats of his final residence at Stratford and his death. 
There is now little scope for novelty or originality of treatment in 
any of these departments of inquiry; we can only recognize the 
soundness of judgment which, when controverted points are in 
question, seems to guide Herr Elze in almost every instance to the 
preferable opinion, and commend his work as perhaps the best 
manual extant of general information respecting Shakspeare. 

The dependent condition of Italy during so many centuries has 
so uniformly induced Italian military officers to take service with 
foreign Powers as to lead to a serious underestimate of the military 
aptitudes of the race. We hardly remember that Prince Eugene, 
the Prince of Parma, Spinola, Napoleon himself, were Italians, 
whose military genius, had Italy been a united nation in their day, 
would have illustrated the annals of their own instead of foreign 
countries. ‘The Austrian military staff, searching for a 
general whose exploits should form an exception to the 
ordinary ill-fortune of the Imperial service, has found none 
comparable to the Savoyard Eugene ¢, whose campaigns 
have been selected as the subject of a military history designed for 
the instruction of young students of the art of war. Thus com- 
posed from a technical point of view, the history is hardly adapted 
tor any but professional readers, or historical students desirous 
of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the military system of 
Europe at the end of the seventeenth century, The latter will 
find an invaluable mine of materials in the tirst volume, intro- 
ductory to the work. This contains a full account of the political 
circumstances of the day, of the military and other statistics of the 
respective States, and of their geography from a strategical point of 
view. It further has a full account of the military art as then 
understood and practised, both with reference to operations in the 
field and to the attack and defence of fortitied places. The chapter 
on Turkish military organization is particularly interesting at the 
present moment. ‘There is also an appendix of more recondite and 
no less interesting information on the financial systems and cur- 
rencies of the various States, and the prices of provisions and 
war matériel. ‘The second volume comprises Eugene's early years 
of service, and thus includes his victory over the Turks at Zenta, 
perhaps the most signal ever gained by him. The third volume 
details his operations against the French in Upper Italy in the 
campaign of 1701, before his removal to co-operate with the 
great Englishman with whom his name is indissoiubly associated. 
The treatment is entirely on the model of those official histories 
of the receut wars which have familiarized the public with the 
dry style and exhaustive minuteness of German military bureaus, 
but, with the indispensable auxiliary of maps of the scene of action, 
will be very serviceable to the military students for whom it is 
principally designed. Abundant use bas also been made of the 
public archives, and some of the accompanyii.g documents are 
valuable contributions to political history. 

With no pretensions to originality of research, Major von 
Tiassel { has compiled an interesting history of the Stuart rebellion 
of 1745, from the usual and accessible sources. Some errors may 
be detected, such as bestowing the ducal title on Lolingbroke ; but 
on the whole the narrative is accurate as well as readable, The 


* William Shakespeare. Von Karl Elze. Halle: Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Feldziige des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen. Nach den Feld-Acten und 
anderen authentischen Quellen herausgegeben von der Abtheilung fir 
Kriegsgeschichte des K.K. Krirgs-Archives. Series 1. Ude. 1-3. jen: 
Gerold’s Sohn, London: Asher & Co. 

} Der Aufstand ces jiingen Priitendenten Curl Eduard Stuart. Ein 
historischer Versuch von W. von Hassel. Leipzig: Wigand. London: 


| Williams & Norgate. 
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author’s feeling for the romantic side of his subject has led him to 
overrate the qualities of his hero, Charles Edward, as well as his 
chances of success; which, notwithstanding the brilliancy of his 
first successes, were never other than wholly desperate. 

A stnall but highly interesting publication on the catastrophe of 
Wallenstein probably owes its origin to the local patriotism of 
an inhabitant of Eger in Bohemia, the town famous as the scene 
of the execution or assassination of the great chief. Herr Prékl * 
has collected several interesting documents relating to that event 
as well as to Wallenstein’s saw boo in Eger during the last years 
of his life. His view of Wallenstein’s character is favourable ; 
without denying the possibility of his having technically committed 
treason, he points out that he was not a mere general in the 
Austrian service, but a prince of the Empire, and may have re- 
pers his obligations to the German body politic as paramount to 

others, 

Felix Dahn’s disquisition on Paulus Diaconus +, the historian of 
the Lombards, is designed as a prelude to a comprehensive work on 
the history of the people. The second part will be devoted to an 
examination of the narrative of Paulus, and of other sources of 
information respecting Lombard history, with an especial endeavour 
to discriminate between the genuine and the mythical. The latter 
element will unquestionably be found to preponderate, should 
Herr Dahn’s historical canons of criticism prove as stringent as his 
biographical. He allows no credit to any particulars of the life of 
Paulus, except such as are derived from contemporary sources, 
This being the case, the treatment of the subject is as over-elaborate 
as a list of authorities ostentatiously adduced to establish 
nothing. 

Dr. Overbeck t is a German Protestant who some years “go 
became a convert to the Russian, or, as he delights to call it, the 
Orthodox, Church. According to the precedent of converts in 
general, he is probably more Oriental than the Orientals them- 
selves. If otherwise, and if he is in any respect an authorized 
expounder of the mind of the Eastern communion, all expectations 
of a union between the latter and the Old Catholics may at once 
be dismissed. The Old Catholics must accept, without addition, 
deduction, or qualification of any sort, all the decisions of the 
Second Council of Nice. Dr. Overbeck seems to be apprehensive 
lest the Old Catholics, repelled by the austerity of the Orthodox 
Church, should be induced to seek fellowship with the Anglican, 
and employs a large of his work in arguing against the 
catholic character of the latter. On the whole—always supposing 
him to speak with any sort of warrant from authority—it seems 
wend clear that the pretensions of Russia's ecclesiastical Pan- 

ellenes are as extravagant as those of her political Panslavists. 

Dr. Emil Naumann’s lectures on the principal musical com- 
posers of Italy§ constitute altogether an attractive volume. Their 
principal merit, however, is the extent to which they are devoted 
to the earlier masters, whose works, being either ecclesiastical or 
belonging to antiquated forms of the lyrical drama, have been 
comparatively overlooked during the modern development of 
operatic music. Palestina, Gabrieli, Scarlatti, Lotti, and others, 
form the subjects of interesting chapters, and Dr. Naumann’s 
estimate of the Italian school’s past performances and future 
prospects is favourably distinguished from many other German 
criticisms by its geniality and impartiality. 

Herr F. Goldschmidt publishes three lectures recording his 
impressions of the Philadelphia Exhibition.|| They are character- 
ized by great candour and plainness of speech. He fully confirms 
the prevalent impression that the pacific contest of the nations was 
capita but a triumph for Germany, whose industry, taken as a 
whole, reveals a decline, or at best a stationary position, while 
that of every other leading people has advanced. Collective 
Europe, however, is in great danger of being sooner or later beaten 
out of the field by the Cnited States. The marvellous ingenuity 
of the Americans, combined with their inexhaustible stores of iron 
and coal, threaten, according to Herr Goldschmidt, to set all com- 

tition at defiance. They have, he thinks, completely distanced 

land in iron manufactures, and rival her cotton fabrics. On 
the other hand, England is as yet immeasurably before them in 
every manufacture requiring artistic taste, and indeed surpasses 
every country except France in this respect. The artistic progress 
of England since 1851 is astonishing. Austrian industry is also 
very progressive. 

The recent p of the theory of evolution has led many ad- 
vocates of established doctrines in theology and ethics to consider 
the possibility of bringing it into harmony with the views on which 
they have been accustomed to rely as self-evident or at least de- 
monstrable. Herr Rudolf Schmid has contributed a useful and 
sensible essay towards such a reconciliation. He pronounces him- 
self neither for the Darwinian theory nor against it ; but, assuming 


* Waldstein, Herzogs von Friedland, letzte Lebensjahre und Tod in Eger. 
Von V. Prékl. Eger: Miller & Weiser. London: Kolckmann. 
+ Paulus Diaconus. Von Felix Dahn. Abth.1. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hirtel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
¢ Die Bonner Unions-Conferenzen, oder Althatholicismus und Angli- 
kanismus in ihrem Verhiiltniss zur Orthodoxie. Von J. J. Overbeck 
Halle: Schmidt. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Italienische Tondichter, von Pulestrina bis auf die Gegenwart. Von 
Dr. Emil Naumann. Berlin: Oppenheim. London: Asher & Co. 
|| Die Weltausstellung in Phil ia und die deutsche Industrie. Von 
F. Goldschmidt. Berlin: Springer. 
Die Darwin’schen Theorien und ihre Stellung zur Philosophie, Religion 
Von Rudolf Schmid. Stuttgart : Meser. London: Williams 
orgate. 


its truch for discussion’s sake, labours to prove its perfect compati- 
bility with teleology, personal immutability, and even miraculous 
interference with the order of nature. The temper and spirit of 
his work are excellent, and the chief criticism to which it is open 
is that it wears too much the air of a set disquisition in support 
of a preconceived conclusion. 

The opinions of Michael Servetus * would probably have 
attracted little attention but for his tragical fate. As the typical 
representative of free inquiry in his age, he is a figure of great 
significance, aud a reflected interest even attaches to the contro- 
versies which brought him to the stake. The four phases of 
opinion, however, which conducted him to this consummation are 
interesting =! to theologians, for whuse edification Herr Tollin 
has ~— is wonted research aud ingenuity. 

A third volume of C. Radenhausen’s Osiris ¢ bears the 
additional title of “ Mikrokosmus; Man as the Universe in Minia- 
ture,” and is, like the said microcosm, a part of a more exten- 
sive whole, and nevertheless complete in itself. As the title 
indicates, it treats principally of universal law in human cha- 
racter and history, and, due allowance being made for the writer’s 
absolutely materialistic point of view, comprises a mass of sound and 
valuable matter, open to no serious criticism except that of 
deficiency in originality. It is not quite apparent whether Herr 
Radenhausen claims to rank as the promulgator of a new system ; 
if so, his pretensions will not bear examination; but his faculty for 
the dexterous combination and etiective presentation of the ideas 
and discoveries of others almost amounts to originality. The 
unity of the volume is rather marred by long chapters specially de- 
voted to the Egyptian and Semitic races, admirable in their full- 
ness of condensed knowledge, but scarcely in keeping with the 
general plan. 

“ The proper s:udy of mankind is man,” } and the term invented 
to denote that study calls up sv many dignified associations that 
readers will be indisposed to regard a reprint of lectures to ladies 
on laughter, sighing, temperament, and the like, as a contribution 
to the science of anthropology. As such, however, they are pre- 
sented by Herr Henle, who no doubt protters the best he has. 

This age has witnessed the establishment of societies for the 
suppression of cruelty to animals in Italy and even in Spain, and 
Dr. Hermann§, Professor of Physiology at Ziirich, is, we hope, 
warranted in his apprehension that the contagion of Enylish 
humanity may invade the entire Continent. Asa suitable precau- 
tion against such a disaster, he expounds the Vivisection Act of 
last Session, to show Continental physiologists what in such case they 
will have toexpect. He nevertheless derives much comfort from 
the expectation that they will rather go to prison than obey so 
iniquitous a restriction of the time-honoured professional privilege 
“jmpune taillandi et coupandi per totam terram.” 

F. Spielhagen’s new novel, Sturmfluth ||, ranks among the best 
of his works, and will not please English readers the less for the 
curious, though no doubt perfectly accidental, resemblance of much 
of its plot to two excellent English novels, Peacock’s Misfortunes 
of Elphin and Trollope’s Three Clerks. As in “ Elphin,” the prin- 
cipal physical incident is an inundation occasioned by a tremendous 
Sturmfluth, or alliance of tide and tempest in their utmost might. 
As in The Three Clerks, the moral interest is centred in the in- 
volvement of a civil servant of the State, upright and well-inten- 
tioned at first, in the vortex of adventurous and illegitimate 
speculation. The frenzy of a period of financial and commercial 
inflation is depicted with great power; its disastrous effects on 
the national character are portrayed with stern fidelity ; and the 
whole constitutes an impressive homily against that over-haste to 
be rich from whose effects Germany at present suffers so seriously. 
The scenes from the Baltic coast are no less striking. 

Auerbach’s Neue Dorfyeschichten,§| which have been wickedly 
called Verldngerte Dorfgeschichten, are, in fact, as the title im- 
plies, continuations, after a supposed interval of thirty years, of 
stories which had already received the final artistic touch; and 
they presuppose a thorough acquaintance with the latter. The 
writer designs to exhibit the change which has come over the 
spirit of the people in the wake of railways, telegraphs, and ex- 
tended postal tacilities. This period of Gandilien Gon not readily 
adapt itself to idyllic treatment; the naiveté and racy mother-wit 
that distinguished the earlier series have given place to urban pre- 
tentiousness ; and the sayings of the old 1 that occasionally 
reappear have the efiect of anachronisms. The first story reverts 
to“ Die Frau Professorin,” who, being defunct, is represented by 
her husband. ‘ Das Nest an den Bahr” continues the story of 
“ Die Striflinge,” and “ Tolpatsch in America” is the son of the 
old Tolpatsch, returning to the Black Forest an Americanized 
German, and unable to amalgamate easily with his relations. We 
hope on a future occasion to notice these volumes more fully. 

arda ** is another revivification of ancient Egyptian lite, from 

* Das Lehrsystem Michael Servets genetisch dargertellt. Von H. Tollin. 
Gutersloh: Bertelsmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Osiris. Weltgeseze in der Erdgeschichte. VonC. Radenhausen. Bd. 3. 
Hamburg: Meissner. London: Nutt. 

Anthr ische Vortriige. Von J. Henle. Hft. 1. Braunsch 3 
Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Vivisectionsfrage, fiir dus grissere Publicum beleuchtet. Von Dr. L. 
Hermann. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Nutt. 

|| Sturmfluth. Von F. Spielhagen. 3 Bde. Leipzig: Staackmann 
London: Kolckmann. 

Nach dreissig Jahren. Neue Dorfgeschichten. Von Berthold Auer- 
bach. 3 Bde. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Uarda. Roman aus dma tea Agypten. Von Georg Ebers. 3 Bde. 
Stuttgart: Hallberger. London: Wiluams & Norgate. 
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the pen of Dr. George 
ian Princess. The action is laid during the reign of Sesostris. 

oses and the bard Pentaur figure among the dramatis persone ; 
the plot is founded upon the record of an insurrection against the 
King in his absence, preserved by Herodotus. The interest, how- 
ever, depends less upon the story than upon the picture of Egyp- 
tian manners, which should ensure it many readers of a class 
seldom attracted by the relation of fictitious adventures. It is, in 
fact, a highly successful example of the archeological novel, and, 
with the author’s former work, deserves the honour of 
translation. 

The only important contribution to the December number of the 
Deutsche , em vane * is an article on the Eastern question by 
J. von Hartmam, which shows some symptoms of inspiration 
from a higher source. The general conclusion is that Turley is a 
decaying corpse which must be promptly got out of the way, but 
that Russia must not be allowed to administer to the succession. 
The writer evidently contemplates a conflict between the Teutonic 
and Slavonic races as the inevitable consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish body politic, a prospect which will tempt 
— to wish that he may prove to have underrated the vitality of 

itter. 

The November number of the Russian Review + has papers of 
considerable interest on the domestic industry of the Russian pea- 
sants, and on the advantages of Baku as a central station on the 
everland route to India, which involves a discussion of the various 

jects for establishing railway communication between India and 

. The December number is principally occupied with 
industrial and financial articles, the most interesting of which treats 
of the revenues of the Russian monasteries. 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 3, 
Hft. 3. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


+ Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Herausge- 
von Carl Rottger. Jahrg. 5. Hfte. 11, 12. ‘St. Petersburg: 
mitzdorff. London: Triibner & Co. 


We have received a letter from Dr. W. 1. Russell with reference 
to the article entitled “The Nawab Nazim and the English 
Press” which appeared in the Satvrpay Review of the 6th in- 
stant. In that article, speaking of certain sums of money speci- 
fied in the Report of the Commission on the Nawab’s debts as 
having been paid to various persons by or on behalf of the Nawab, 
we said, “ To one item ts appended the name of a gentleman who 
held a prominent rank in the class of Special Correspondents” ; 
and we added, quoting from a note on that particular item, that 
he “declines to disclose the olject with which the money was 
paid.” Dr. Russell, supposing himself to be the person to whom 
we here referred, writes as follows:—“TI trust you will in 
justice, if my supposition be right, allow me to state tn your 
columns, in the most explicit manner possible, that I never was 
asked for any explanation of ‘ the object for which the money was 
paid’ (i.e. supposing it to have been paid to me), and that I there- 
fore never could have refused to disclose it ; that I never heard of 
the Commission till I was told of their Report being published, 
with my name in it, in an official gazette ; and that I have never 
in my life refused to disclose to any competent tribunal, or to 
explain to any persons properly authorized to demand explana- 
tions, the object for which I have received any money whatever.” 
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